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A new concept in classroom furniture 


Beauty 
Function 
Comfort 


Durability CONTEMPORARY SERIES 
 Buunswick 


You’ve heard about it... now see it... try it. The most exciting new furniture 
line ever created!...comfort-molded of Lifetime Fiberglass in six beautiful 
through-and-through Colors for Learning. Scores of unique plus features... like 
the new underseat Book-Store...weld-like attachability of chair-desk and 
tablet-arm assembly ... Brunswick’s exclusive Ophtho-Light parchment pattern 
writing and work surfaces—to name a few worthy of your earliest considerations. 


The distinctive...new 


* DESIGNER'S NOTE — It's evolutionary in 
design... will blend perfectly with your 
current Brunswick furniture! 


Planning a new school... remodeling an older one... see the Contemporary Series . . . seating, desks, 
combination units, tables, business education equipment and functional, movable cabinets. 
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NOW—ASK FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK ALL-PRODUCT CATALOG 


CHAPMAN-YOUNG 
10410 Manchester Road « St. Louis 22, Missouri 


YOrktown 5-4830 
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The telephone company 
offers... 


Gree 
Teaching Aids 





Teletrainer 





Telezonia 


Visit Southwestern Bell’s exhibit at 
the State Teachers Convention at 
Kiel Auditorium in St, Louis, No- 
vember 5 and 6. You'll see first- 
hand some of the many valuable 
teaching aids available free from 
the telephone company. 


There are interesting booklets, 
movies and_ lecture-demonstrations 
that can be adapted for a wide 
variety of classroom projects. You'll 
learn about the Telezonia and Tele- 
trainer kits designed to help teach 
proper telephone technique in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Make this exhibit a 
your visit to St. Louis. 
We're looking forward to 
seeing you. 
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WE: MEMBERS 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
Byron Cooper, IA; Sheldon Hunter, 
SS; and Miss Phyllis Lewis, E. 
CONCORDIA 
David Pibel, 
Kirschner, SS; 
Lamb, E. 


SLATER 

Miss Velma Siard, CS; Lloyd Cow- 
herd, PH and M; and Carl] Lathrop, 
PE and BI. 


PECULIAR 

Elementary: Vera Brown, Marie 
Bush, Ina Johnson, and Mary Alice 
Hampshire. 

High School: James Coe, M and 
PH; James Hodge, Jr., BI and PE; 
and Earl Shultz, SS and PE. 


IBERIA 

Elementary: Mrs. Ruby Ferguson, 
5th and 6th. 

High School: Mrs. Agnes Woods, 
CS; and Paul Richardson, Coach and 
PE. 


PUXICO 
Marguerite Rhodes, Ist; and Vivian 
Reed, 6th. 


PACIFIC 

Elementary: Esther Todd, 2nd; 
Betty Cavender, 4th and 5th; James 
McDonald, 7th and 8th SS; and 
Dwight Moodie, 7th and 8th M. 

High School: Don Bussey, E, S and 
LI; and Gerald Nelms, Coach and 
DT. 


FISK 
Elementary: J. W. 
Jean Ann Crum. 
High School: Alma Lou Dixon, SP; 
James Maze, BD and CH; Hettie Or- 
ton, VHE. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Wanda Walker, E and LA; 
Sadaan Riley, 4th. 


LAMAR 

Russ Robinson, Coach and Ele. PE 
Supervisor; Lenore Smith, VHE; 
Larry Testman, DT and Coach; and 
June Ann Treps, PE. 


SAINT JAMES 

Betty Loyd, kindergarten; Kay 
McConnell, 1st; Mary Hill, 2nd; Ro- 
berta Bowess, 3rd. 


LA PLATA 

Elementary: Dorothy Saffell, Ele. 
Prin.; Evelyn Licthenberg, 7th and 
8th SS; and Ruby Leutung, LA and 
7th and 8th M. 

High School: Evelyn Burns, VHE; 
Larry Allred, PE; and Helen Naugh- 
ton, E. and S. 


JEFFERSON CITY 

Elementary: Lois Gooch, Mary Sue 
Renfrow, Kathleen Snapp, Gertrude 
Eilers, Vesta Belt, Mildred Crutch- 
field, Jeanne Lewis, Jacqueline 
Natsch, Barcie Hale, Bonnie Buck- 
ner, M; and Clarence Lawson, Dir. 
Ele. Educ. 


E and SS; Truman 
and Mrs. Mary Mc- 


Mondy, and 


and 


Ss 
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High School: Eleanor Ayers, M; 
Gene Clack, E and SC; Celia Clark, 
M; Annabelle McMurry, SH; Jerry 
Wayne Watson, SS; Charles William 
Phillips, IA; Edith Irene Fisher, 
Spec. Educ; and Louise Schreiber, M. 
Calvin E. James, IA; Keith Tracy, 
CS: Sue Veatch, CS; Grace Water- 
man, SP; and James Kelsay, C. 


MYRTLE 

Irene Wilkerson and Genevieve Du- 
Bois, 1st Grade; Neal Crase, special 
education; Guy Stephens, coach; and 
Mrs. Cordie Butcher, E. 


STOVER 

Elementary: Charles E. Hasty, 
Jane Downing, Helen Long. 

High School: John A. Parker, PE 
and coach; Alyce Kuehl, VHE; Ger- 
aldine Davis, E; Leo P. Jones, prin- 
cipal; Elvera Baumgartner, music. 


LINN 
Mabel Sohn, Joan Carroll, Bobbi 
Kehr, Roy Koopman, and Sam Man- 


ley. 
WARSAW 


Gloria Carpenter, E; Carl Carpen- 
ter, PE and social science; Jane Len- 
nox, physical science; and Hugh 
Cheeks, IA. 


FAYETTE 

Donald Burke, E and foreign lan- 
guages; Amos Beinke, special educa- 
tion; Joanna Dunnington, junior 
high; John Isbell, HH and Boys’ PE; 
Carol Lindauer, Girls’ PE; Mrs. L. D. 
Long, instrumental and vocal music; 
and William C. Zimmerman, SC. 


BRUNSWICK 

Arthur Summers, PE and coach; 
Mrs. Patricia Wagner, VHE; Williain 
Bushmeyer, VA. 


GRANT CITY 

Voris Brown, principal; Manley 
Vance, coach; Darwin Propes, IA and 
asst. coach; Bennie Surplus, SS; Mrs. 
Pauline Goodson, E. 


ELLINGTON 

Mrs. Stanley Darr, SS; John Gale, 
VA; J. W. Moss, music and SHD; 
Franklin Smith, M and SC. 
NEW LONDON 

Mrs. Joyce Williams, 5th; Mrs. 
Marilie Weber, 2nd. 
PERRY 


Mrs. Dorothy Jenks, 5th; and Mar- 
tha Goodwin. 


WARRENSBURG 

Roger D. Smith, SS; James L. 
West, SS and E; and James D. 
Swisher, SS. 
CANTON 

Elementary: Mrs. Joe Alta Cooper, 
lst; Mrs. Mae Hootman, 2nd; Mrs. 
Catherine Patty, 3rd; Alice Jo Har- 
per, 4th. 


High School: Lewis W. Ogle, prin- 
cipal; and Mrs. Elsie Howe, HE. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Your students count on YOU 


for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 


describing Army educational opportunities open to high 


i [ ] THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48 -page booklet 
school graduates only. 


[] MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
: day's Army is truly modern. 


§ [] WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
i tunities in today’s Army. 


4 [] THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


i [ ] MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOCLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


a 
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STM 10-59 


ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 

@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Officially approved at more 

than 1,000 colleges and universities 


Write Dept. D-12 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Compony 


2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





HE 


OW 


(Narsies 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 
* all complete and unabridged 


Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 








FREE FILMSTRIPS 

“Educators Guide to Free Film- 
strips” is an annotated schedule of 
materials that will bring to your 
fingertips many ideas. It lists 743 
titles, including 94 sets of slides, It 
may be purchased from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, at $6 per copy. 


SWEDEN 

“Digest of Sweden” is a 64-page 
booklet which gives a general outline 
of almost every aspect of Sweden and 
the Swedes from foreign policy and 
education to outdoor life and sports, 
Richly illustrated, it contains a wealth 
of facts and should serve as a useful 
reference for teachers and students. 

Copies are 50 cents each, American- 
Swedish News Exchange, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


AVIATION 

This 33-page publication ‘Aviation 
Units for the Intermediate Grades,” 
includes units for grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Each unit includes concepts to be 
developed, suggested activities, meth- 
ods of correlating aviation with sci- 
ence, language arts, and a bibliog- 
raphy. 

For copies of the publication write 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price .60. 


GLASS 

“The Story of Glass Containers” is 
a 16 page teaching unit, It is divided 
into four parts, which deal with the 
history of glass, how glass is made, 
the role of glass containers in every- 
day life, and how bottles have been 
used at sea for thousands of years. 
Copies free for classroom use. Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


PUBLICATION REVEALS 
U.S. MISSILES, CRAFT 

The nation’s aeronautical achieve- 
ment during 1958 is the subject of a 
new photograph-filled publication of 
the National Aviation Education 
Council. 

Entitled “U, S, Aircraft, Missiles 
and Spacecraft,” the book is filled 
with sharp photographs of every sort 
of aircraft, from helicopters to mis- 
siles. Copies are available for $1 from 
the Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Ss 
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SCIENCE FILM CATALOG 

A free catalog of over 800 High 
School science films is available from 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


AIR/SPACE EDUCATION 

This booklet provides a partial list 
of free or inexpensive Air/Space book- 
lets, charts, pictures, films, etc., pro- 
duced by aircraft manufacturers, the 
airlines, government agencies, and 
private organizations, Materials avail- 
able for all grade levels. 

Free copies of the booklet may be 
obtained from National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave.,, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


TEACHING BY TELEVISION 

This 87 page report describes edu- 
cational-television experiments that 
have been supported by the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education involving 
more than 25 colleges and universities 
and 100 school systems and more than 
100,000 students and their teachers. 

Copies of “Teaching by Television” 
are available without charge from the 
Office of Reports, the Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
mm. F, 


FREE FILMS 

Educators Guide to Free Films, a 
cyclopedic service that will bring you 
up-to-date organized and systematized 
information on educational, informa- 
tional and entertainment films, 

This 639 page Guide is available for 
$7.00 per copy from Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
CLASSROOM AIDS 

Without budging from their seats, 
students can peek inside the Kremlin, 
visit a Spanish bullfight, explore a 
jungle in Peru, go whalehunting off 
the Norwegian coast, or listen to a 
Hungarian rhapsody—all through the 
use of films ana records in the class- 
room, 

A catalogue of over 1200 films, film 
strips, slides, and records available to 
teachers has just been published by 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) in a volume entitled “Au- 
dio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding.” 

For copies write World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, 1227 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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~MOST. ACCURATE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 
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DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 
room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 

and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it 
becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. 

Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original 
parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious 
moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. It is available 
through special arrangements made by .. « 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 
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YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 
SEND COUPON TODAY! 


hiatidibnsenitcgnbenahananhanaens erocaaannaie ---- 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. | 





Please sand me copy (copies) of the Declaration of Independence. | enclose | 
$s ($1 per copy no stamps, please.) 
NAME _ | 
ADDRESS | 
CITY ZONE STATE - | 
Offer good while supply las K-4 
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A new social studies 
Book that 
parallels J 


the ee h 
Missouri SS 


Curriculum Guide ' 
for Grade Four 





WHERE RIVERS MEET 


A history of Missouri told in story form which will give the students an 


overall picture of how their state developed. 


It portrays the parts 


played by the Indians, explorers, traders, trappers and boatmen, and by 
the farmers and the business men who followed them. In moving prose 
centuries of Missouri history are recreated for the student—from the 
time of the Indian dipping his oar in a silent stream to the modern 


jet roaring across the sky. 


By 

EDITH S. McCALL 
Hollister, Missouri 
and 


MARJORIE A, BANKS 
Webster Groves, Missouri 





Published by 


BENEFIC PRESS 


FOR GRADE 4. An introduction to each of the 
5 units, or “time periods’ provides characteristic 
scene, summary, and time line. Special chronol- 
ogy, map and index, plus 120 illustrations in 
two colors. 224 pages—cloth bound. Net Price 
to Missouri Schools $1.92. 

128 page manual with much additional Missouri 
information as well as ideas (80c) furnished 
free with class size orders. 

Ask your Missouri representative 


WAYNE MOYNIHAN 
to show you these books or write direct for 
description and sample 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, Il. 

















Halloween can be a happy time for everyone 
(and even the police)-— 


dads, property owners 


MAKE 


HALLOWEEN 


A REAL FUN-TIME 
FOR EVERYONE 


bovs, girls, mothers, 
if this occasion can be 


celebrated with supervised community activities. 
Schedule a 16mm sound Halloween Movie Program made up of the 


finest cartoons, comedies and short subjects available, 
of each program is approximately 45 min, 


Descriptive listing available, 


Running time 
Rental $12.50 to $17.50. 


Send postcard. 


Mail handy order blank for one or more programs to: 


Swank Motion Pictures 


621 No. Skinker Blvd. 


St. Louis 30, Mo. 


Attn, Ray Swank 
Or Phone Collect PArkview 6-3333 


Organization 
Your Name 


Address 


City State 


No. of Halloween Programs wanted 


Dates wanted 








Cc 





New Faculty 


(Continued from page 2) 


MOBERLY 


Elementary: Mrs. Howard Russell, 


lst, 2nd, and 3rd; and Mrs. Elsie 
Vaughn, 4th, 5th and 6th, Middle 
Grove; Blanche Powell, Thelma 
Schmid, Marianna Herman, Joan M. 


Soldin, Helen Copeland, Edna Soule, 
Bernice Dowis, instrumental music; 
Celia M. Utlaut, vocal music; Sewall 
Bowling, 7th; Mary I. Shives; Wil- 


liam F. Ornburn, principal, West 
Park. 
High School: Berneice Dry, E; 


James M. Luetjan, SS, BI and bas- 
ketball coach; Joseph L. Mitch, CS; 
Sheryl Ann Fullerton, girls’ PE; 
Gladys Sparks, SS and PSY; Thomas 
J. Nelson, M and SC; Mary Elizabeth 
Worley, M. 


WASHINGTON 

Oliver Barnard, principal, R-4 
School; and Shirley Agge, 3rd and 
4th. 
INDEPENDENCE 


Elementary: Carolyn Reich, Helen 
M. Wise, and Helen Harley. 

High School: Bert Nathan Felter, 
M; Virginia Straub, E; Robert W. 
Straub, SS; Edgar Phillips, SC; Carl 
Ray King, HH and PE. 


RENICK 

Sylvia Sullivan, 1st; Dorsey Guy, 
superintendent; James Sears, DT, IA, 
PE and coach; Paul Hurd, vocal and 
instrumental music; Sue Paul, SC 
and HE; Carolyn Jewett, E and CS; 
Abigail Berry, E and SS; and Helen 
Ervin, SS and M. 


BROOKFIELD 

Elementary: Mrs. Mary Cable, Mrs. 
Marian Wood, and Mrs. Hazel Mc- 
Nish. 

High School: W. K. 
and speech. 


ANDERSON 

Jack Clark, Hollis Propst, Jimmie 
Williams, Phillis Yocom, Charlotte 
Edmonds and Gladys Greer. 
WINDSOR 

Mrs. Feasal, 8th; Charles Des- 
Combes, SC; Rudy Davidson, VA and 
Frances Shull, E. 
NEOSHO 

Elementary: Eugenia 
dred Shorter, Wilma D. 
Nellie Jo Reynolds. 

High School: Mary Ann Dillard, E 
and speech; Robert Dillard, DR and 
speech; Ruth Bush, E; James Blank- 
enship, H; Ann Cope, E; Betty Lou 
Douglas, SP; Henry Ford, vocal mu- 
sic and speech; Joy Johnston, HE; 
Clura Fay Priest, HE; Juanita Sher- 
rell, girls’ PE. 

CENTERVILLE 

Helen K. Smith, HE; John Gar- 
land, E and SS; and James R. Bul- 
lington, M and SC. 


Calvin, Jr., E 


Hailey, Mil- 
Williams, 


NEVADA 

Elementary: Mrs. C. F. Norris, 1st; 
Mrs. Albert Quick, 8th; Mrs. E. J. 
Kirby, 6th. 
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The Missouri Reading Circle 
has adopted these LIPPINCOTT books for 1959 


Loretta 
Mason 
Potts 


Ps). By MARY 
mW ¢« CHASE. /- 
: at » Cae lustrated by 
Harold Berson. The story of 
Loretta and her strange and 
wonderful adventures with the 
General and the Countess. A 
fantasy as only the author of 
Vrs. McThing and Harvey 
could write it. Delightful line 


drawings. 
Grade 7 R.C. Price 2.94 


Mystery of the 


By ELIZABETH HONNESS. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 
Vorse. An ingeniously plotted 
mystery about a cigar store In- 
dian by the author of Mystery 
of the Auction Trunk. Black 
and white line drawings. 

Grade 5 R.C. Price 2.10 


Wedding in 
the Family 


By ROSAMOND du JARDIN. 
Midge, the younger sister of 
Tobey Heydon, finds that at 
fifteen she is beginning to grow 
up. This story of her summer 
is told with humor and under- 
standing by the author whose 
novels teen-agers love. 

High School — R.C. Price 2.52 


Rainbow on 
the Rhine 


By HELEN TRAIN HILLES. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. A 
picture of modern Germany 
through the exciting experi- 
ences of an American boy who 
finds that there can be fun and 
adventure in a strange, new 
place. 


Grade 1 mA... Price 2.32 





Too Near 
the Throne 


By MOLLY COSTAIN HAY. 
CRAFT. A historical novel of 
the romantic and tragic life of 
Lady Arbella Stuart, cousin of 
Queen Elizabeth and in line for 
the throne. 
High School 


Queer Dear 
Mrs. Goose 


By MIRIAM CLARK POT. 
TER. J/llustrated by Zenas and 
Miriam Potter. New adventures 
of lovable. feather-brained Mrs. 
Goose. Lively text. appealing 
pictures. 


Grade » R.A . Price 


Lank of the 
Little League 


By CURTIS BISHOP. A fresh 
and unusual baseball story by 
an author who has been a Lit- 
tle League coach. 

Grade 6 R.C. Price 2.32 


Let There 
Be Light 


By LILLIAN J. BRAGDON. 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 
The story of light. both natural 
and artificial and how it has 
affected man’s life. 


R.C, Price 2.32 


R.C. Price 2.95 


_ a 
So Fun 


SF 
a By MUNRO 
LEAF. With il- 


lustrations in his 

a own irresistible 
style. Munro 

a Bi: has now 
, done for Science 


what he did for Manners and 
Reading and other subjects. 
Grade 3 R.C. Price 2.32 











By ALF EVI RS. /llustrated by 
Bogdan Grom, A picture book 
about a baby bear who sees 
three people in the woods. His 
mother and father tell him 
there is no such animal 
Charming two-color pictures 


Grade 2 R.¢ . Price 1.89 


The Little Country 
Schoolhouse 


By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY 
Illustrated by the author. How 
a discarded one-room school 
house was renovated and used 
Easy reading for beginners 
Two-color pictures, 


Grade | R.C. Price 1.89 


The Stolen 
Spoon Mystery 


By IRENE BOWEN, /ilustrat 
ed by Alan Moyler. An exciting 
summer adventure for a_ boy 
and girl that involves an old 
house, a strange man. a run 
away dog and a theft. 


R.C, Price 2.10 


The Skyscraper 


By YEN LIANG. /llustrated by 


the author. A handsome pi 


(1 ide 5 


ture book which shows. step by 
step. the demolition of an old 
group of buildings and the 
erection of a modern skyscra 
per. Striking two-color pictures. 
Grade 2 R.C. Price 2.48 
Order from 
Reading Circle 
Missouri State 


Teachers Assn. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Write Lippincott for FREE catalogs of Books for Young People (elementary and 
junior high school) and Books for High Schoo! libraries 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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No, sir, it's not impossible! 


Teachers between the ages of 20 
and 30 can get $5,000 worth of 
insurance protection for little 
more than 50 cents per week 
with MSTA Insurance. Annual 
premiums run from $5.37 to 
$5.93 per thousand dollars in 
this age group. This is possible 
because Missouri State Teachers 
Association Group Life Insur- 
ance is based on teacher mortal- 
ity rates only. 


And that’s not the only ad- 
vantage. MSTA Insurance may 
be converted in whole or in part 
without further evidence of in- 
surability to the permanent 
form of insurance approved for 
MSTA members or to any plan 
of ordinary life, limited payment 
or endowment insurance written 
by the company. 


For further 
information 
send this 


coupon to 


Missouri State Teachers Ass’n. 


Columbia, Missouri 





A $5,000 


LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY FOR 
ONLY 50c 

A WEEK... 


IMPOSSIBLE! 
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Missouri State Teachers Association ' 

Columbia, Missouri i 

Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem- 

bers. : 

i 

NAME i 

i 

ADDRESS $ 

i 
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WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE: Silhouettes, in 
black water color superimposed on pastel water 
color backgrounds. Patterns for silhouettes were 
freehand. 

















THE LORD IS GOOD: Why the Pilgrims were thankful; 
why we are thankful. The center was a large picture of 
the American flag. Turkeys were cut from black con- 
struction paper. 








THANKSGIVING 


. 






FIRST THANKSGIVING: Figures, trees, and stumps 
were made of black construction paper, cabins of 
brown. Church was of white construction paper 
mounted on black. Background was made of black 
crayon. 
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CHRISTMAS STORY: Backgrounds were of dark blue 
paper. Rays from the star were gold colored ribbon. The 
figures, freehand, were white construction paper. Bible 
reference: Matthew 2:9 


IDEAS 


For 


Bulletin Board 


Ruth Browitt, sixth grade 
teacher in Macon, shares these 
suggestions for a classroom 


bulletin board 





FOODS FOR HEALTH: Seven Basic Food Groups shown in center. Posters on one 
side show food elements—protein, fat, carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals. Those on 
other side illustrate parts of plants used for food—roots, stems, leaves, flowers, seeds, 


and fruits. 
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Safe ty helps each 


reach his 


unspoken goal , 


To Live 














afety... 


By Normal Patterson 
Safety Officer 


Springfield Public Schools 


the 
December 


URING 


hours of 


morning 
24, 1943, 
a large transport ship left South- 


early 


hampton, England, bound for Cher- 
Along with 5,000 
The 


weather was bad, rainy and windy. 


bourg, France. 
others, I was on that ship. 


The swells were high, making a very 
rough passage. Prior to this trip, an- 
other uneventful passage had been 
made from the United States to Eng- 
land. Three times each day emer- 
gency drills were held and, as the 
days passed, the monotony of the 
drills began to play on the people’s 
nerves. The trip on December 24, 
1943, started similarly and the drill, 
the 
tions, caused discontent among the 


combined with weather condi- 
passengers very early that morning. 
At 6:25 p.m., the ship was struck by 
a torpedo and about 8 p.m. the ship 
cank. Five thousand persons aboard 
and only 800 lost at sea. 

1943, I 


regained consciousness in a_ white- 


On Christmas morning, 
walled room of an Army base hos- 
pital in Cherbourg, France, and im- 
mediately began to realize the value 
of the constant drilling we had par- 
ticipated in on board the ships. 
Safety education was only a thought 
to me at that time, but later, afte1 


nine years with the Springfield 
Police Department, during which I 
commanded the detective division, 


the opportunity to take an active 
part in the Springfield Public Schools 
safety program was presented to me. 
The 


the different school institutions was 


need for cooperation among 


instilled in my mind and I discov- 


10 


ered that this was a very necessary 
part of the planning of other ad- 
staff the 
public school system. 


ministrative members of 

“A continuous, positive program 
of safety education is maintained in 
the Springfield Public Schools. This 
program is based on the belief that, 
to be effective, safety instruction 
must teach every pupil to accept the 
responsibility for his own safety and 
that every pupil must be increasing- 
ly independent of other individuals 
in meeting hazardous situations. 
Safety education is a job for every 
teacher, every parent, and for many 
others, including police and other 
officers of the law. Of necessity, it 
must be an integral part of the total 


educational program.” 


In addition to this statement, the 
safety officer of the Springfield Pub- 
lic Schools shall “serve as liaison be- 
all law 
These 


ments make it mandatory that the 


tween the schools and en- 


forcement agencies.” state- 


public schools safety officer cooper- 


ate with the city police, county 
sheriff, state patrol and federal of- 
ficers. 

The booklet known as “Manual of 
Operations” is available to all school 
faculty and personnel and has been 
studied by them so that procedure 


is closely and easily followed. 
One phase of our school safety 
program is the teaching of traffic 


rules. This is taught by using a 


1. Safety Education, Manual of Operations, 
1957, p. 53 

2. Safety Education, Manual of Operations, 
1957, p. 22 


Ss 


Cc 


Code of 


This booklet 


booklet entitled ‘Traffic 
Springtield, Missouri.” 


is prepared and given to the public 


schools by the city government. It 
contains sections on definitions, ad- 
ministration and enforcement, traf- 


fic-control devices, operation of ve- 
hicles, speed laws, special stop signs, 
method of parking, prohibited park- 
loading and unloading 


ing areas, 


zones, restricted parking, parking 
meter zones, rights and duties of pe- 
destrians, bicycles, and other miscel- 
This booklet is 


given to all sophomore students as 


laneous provisions. 


they participate in the schools’ driver 
training program, but another im- 
portant use is by elementary class- 
room teachers as they instruct thei 
students on bicycle and _ pedestrian 
safety. 

Another area of cooperation be- 
tween the Springfield Public Schools 
and the local police department is 
The 


boundaries are adjusted so that a 


planning and traffic. school 
limited number of major streets are 
crossed by students. Recently, a rep- 
resentative of a firm which sells 
traffic safety devices called on me 
and, after surveying cur school dis- 
tricts on a map, could not locate a 
major unprotected street or intersec- 
tion used by students. 

This 


cooperation 


indicates close 
the 
police, and planning and traffic de- 


arrangement 
between schools, 
partment of Springfield. Every one 
of the 43 schools in this city is sup- 
plied with protective signs as well 
as instructions. Each area surround- 
ing each school has been surveyed 
and necessary street markings have 
been supplied by the City Govern- 
ment. Each survey has been plotted 
on individual area maps and is sub- 
ject to future changes because of 
the 
Springfield. 


dynamic conditions existing in 


I mentioned major intersection 
proteciioii for children, and to quali- 
fy that statement I would explain 
that the police department budget 
for 12 
These 


twelve women are supervised by the 


contains money for salaries 


street-crossing attendants 


traffic division of the Springfield 


Police Department and are placed at 


12 vital locations to assist elemen- 
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school children to go to and 


tary 
from school. Most of these positions 
are on major highways within the 
city and were chosen as dangerous 
spots by the Chief of Police and 
Traffic 
with the 


Director of and Planning 
after conferring Public 
Schools Safety Officer. The value of 
this cooperative program is shown 
by statistical information which in- 
dicates that not one child has been 
injured at a major controlled inter- 
section since this program was put 
into practice. 

Remember, one goal is to teach 
safety habits in such a manner that 
students will become self-sufficient 
and be able to act safely as they 
advance through the school grades. 
We teach respect for official police 
students are in the 
first grades. During junior high 
years, a continuation of teaching 
safety rules is combined with a re- 
laxing of on-the-spot adult control. 
The emphasis is placed on recall 
of elementary instructions, plus us- 
ing good sound personal judgment. 


control while 


During the senior high school 
grades, emphasis is placed on driver 
training Other phases 
such as first aid, health and safety, 


safety in athletics, and safety-on-the- 


education. 


job training are re-emphasized by 
classroom teachers in physical edu- 
cation, home economics, and other 
vocational courses. Even though the 
police have no active part in the 
majority of these decentralized pro- 
grams, they reap a direct benefit be- 
cause the emphasis on safety has ac- 
cumulated over a 12-year period, 
making the need for enforcement 
extend to fewer people. 

Speaking of law enforcement as 
it pertains to police activities, we 
feel that a positive approach should 
be taken by the police. Springfield’s 
Police Department has recently re- 
divided and re-evaluated the use of 
its re This 
ed in the formation of the traffic 
division whose direct responsibility 
is enforcement of traffic ordinances. 
Traffic, in its context, has come to 


rsonnel. divis‘on result- 


mean automobiles. Designing the 
streets for the quick movement of 
motor vehicles is necessary, but at 
the same time, we must keep in mind 
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that traffic also includes pedestrians. 


Traffic includes bicycles, young- 
sters on tricycles, pushcarts, and 
toys. With a spirit of cooperation 
and constant discussion and _plan- 
ning, our city streets are now de- 
signed with ail types of safety in 
mind. Crosswalks are laid out and 
kept clearly painted and marked. 
Parking is prohibited on the sides 
of streets next to school buildings. 

Student loading zones are desig- 
nated and clearly marked. 

Semi-automatic crosswalk signs are 
being installed at dangerous cross- 
ings, Speed zones have been estab- 
lished in the area surrounding all 
schools. Women attendants are used 
at the most dangerous crossings. With 
all these improvements, enforcement 
is absolutely necessary. The police 
provide automobile and motorcycle 
patrols to insure adherence to the 
safety rules. Radar is also used to 
control speed. Interest in making this 
part of the over-all safety program 
effective is definitely shown by the 
police and through constant enforce- 
ment fewer injuries result. 

To further the cooperative effort, 
each public school has its own safety 
council composed of a representa- 
tive of each grade or homeroom. A 
sponsor is appointed by the prin- 
cipal and students are urged to take 
an active part in planning their own 
safety program. The public school 
safety officer attends as many coun- 
cil meetings as possible each school 
year and many of the suggestions 
which are made by the student safety 
councils are put into actual practice 
in all schools. 

Also, the students’ suggestions are 
welcomed by the Director of Traffic 
and Planning and the Chief of Police 
for the City of Springfield. These 
by the 
after discussion 


suggestions are forwarded 


safety officer and, 
and study by city officials, have in 
some cases been accepted and used 
in the city-wide safety or traffic pro- 
gram. This type of cooperation nat- 
urally causes our students to take 
pride in the council program since 
they know that they are taking an 
active part in the plans. 

Probably one of the most helpful 


cooperative endeavors is that of for- 


“te, a 


Ray Wood Honored 





Mr. and Mrs. Ray Wood at a recep- 
tion given by the Lambda Conclave 


of Kappa Iota sorority upon Mr. 
Wood's retirement as superintendent 
of the Bolivar public schools follow- 
ing 28 years of service. Mr. Wood 
has been a member of the profession 
in Missouri for 49 years. 





City Reserve Police 


This unit was formed under 


mulating a 
Force. 
the direction of the American Le- 
gion, but later became an auxiliary 
Police 


ment. This unit consists of approxi- 


to the Springfield Depart- 


voluntarily 
effort to 


mately 30 citizens who 


give their time and such 
projects as the police department 
may 


The 


tains liaison with the police through 


suggest. 


Reserve Commander main- 
the police department training of- 
ficer, Our agreement with the police 
department enables the schools to 
obtain traffic direction, building se- 
curity, and populace protection at 
all school functions. Most noticeable 
assistance is received during the foot- 
ball and basketball seasons. 

The Reserve Police participate in 
this phase of the safety program 
without pay, but are being compen- 
sated by the Board of Education 
through contributions to the group's 
uniform fund. 
almost to 


Practice over and ove1 


the point of being disgusted. Living 
is the unspoken goal of almost every- 
one. How we live is a personal mat- 
ter, but health and economic secur- 


ity is a momentary. conclusion 


Health, economic security, and safe 
living habits tempered with the nght 
to the pursuit of happiness, religious 
education forms the 


freedom and 


basis of the good life 











SPEAKERS at the General Sessions, L. to R.: Mrs. Henry 
Carr, President, Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner of Education; John Evans, 
First Vice-Pres., MSTA; Clarice Kline, Vice-Pres., NEA; 
Everett Keith, Exec. Sec., MSTA; and C. H. Lindemeyer, 
President, MSTA. 





GROUP SINGING was an enjoyable climax to an evening at 
the council ring. 


PLANNING 


C 


at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort to make plans for com- 


chairmen and district officers met August 10-14 


munity association programs and activities and legisla- 
tive action for better schools. 

Meeting in two groups, over 230 leaders heard Mr. 
Everett Keith, executive secretary, MSTA, describe the 
organization at work. 

Clarice Kline, vice president, NEA, spoke regard- 


ing the work of the National Education Association. 


Mrs. Henry Carr, president of the Missouri Congress 
Mr. Hubert Wheeler, 


Commissioner of Education, State Department of Edu- 


of Parents and Teachers, and 


cation, reviewed the programs and activities of these 
related organizations at the second general session of 


the conferences. 


Virginia Carson, president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, MSTA, led the discussion on the 
work of community associations. Suggested programs 
and working plans for the locals were discussed at 


length. 





Community Teachers Association leaders in Group 1 of the MSTA- 
NEA Conference that met at Bunker Hill Resort August 10-12. 
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A discussion “Financing Our Public Schools” was 
led by Ward E. Barnes, chairman, MSTA Legislative 
Committee, and superintendent, Normandy schools. 
Delegates delved into such topics as the division of 
support between the local districts and the state, fed- 
eral participation and the opportunity to get the new 
improved foundation program financed in full at the 
' 1961 General Assembly. 

MSTA and NEA services were brought to the at- 
tention of the delegates through a discussion led by 
Adah Peckenpaugh of Clinton. 

The new film “Right Angle” was prey iewed by the 
groups. 

Alfred Bleckschmidt, supervisor of fine arts, State 
Department of Education, was very successful in se- 
curing wonderful participation in group singing. 

Recreation each evening in the form of 


Norman §& 


square 


dancing was under the direction of 


Lawnick, University of Missouri. 
C. H. Lindemeyer, president, MSTA, inspired the 
groups in the closing session using Teaching as th 


subject of his address. 
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LEADERS of discussion groups and special events were, L. 
to R.: Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton; Ward Barnes, Normandy; 
Virginia Carson, St. Joseph; Alfred Bleckschmidt, Jefferson 
City; Norman Lawnick, Columbia, and Harold Lickey, Mar- 
shall. 





CARVING melons for the picnic are L, to R.: M. M. Morrison, 
Kansas City, and Norman Lawnick, Columbia. 





Group II of the Leadership Conference that held its sessions 
in Behren’s Hall at Bunker Hill Resort August 12-14. 





by Dr. Lloyd P. JORGENSEN 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Missouri 


Before they give an off-the-cuff opinion 
critics of our public schools should know... 


uropean 
end American 


The Purposes of Education — 


URING the 


there has been a greatly in- 


post-wal years, 
creased interest in European educa- 
tion. The European _ secondary 
schools, particularly, have aroused 
interest here, and some observers in- 
sist that the American secondary 
schools suffer by comparison to them. 

If we 
realize that we cannot evaluate any 


pause, for a moment, we 


system of education until we_under- 
stand its purposes. The place of 


school activities, the training of 
teachers, the architecture and cost 
of school buildings—-all of these, and 
many other matters are to a large 
extent determined by our concepts 
of the purposes of education. A con- 
sideration of the purposes of Euro- 
pean education might, therefore, 
help us to understand it, and pos- 
sibly also help us to define more 
‘clearly our own purposes. 

To an American, one of the most 
striking things about the European 
school systems is that they are_not 
unified, in our sense of the word. It 
would be much more accurate to say 
that each of the Western European 
countries has two systems of schools 

an elementary system and a sec- 
ondary system. To be sure, we also 
make a distinction between elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. But the 
distinction here is one of degree. The 
terms, elementary and secondary, as 
we use them, distinguish between two 
different levels in the students’ edu- 
cational progress. But these two levels 


14 


are part of an integrated system. 

In Europe, the situation is much 
different. Elementary and secondary 
education are separated by a vast and 
almost impassable gulf. Students do 
not complete the elementary school 
and then enter the secondary school 
Rather, a small minority of students 
are taken out of the elementary 
schools after completing four or five 
grades, and placed in secondary 
schools. Those not selected for sec- 
ondary schools remain in the elemen- 
tary schools for approximately four 
more years, There are, further, many 
other differences. The secondary 
school teachers are university-trained 
people. The elementary school teach 
ers, in the vast majority of cases, ia 
not. The secondary school teachers 
enjoy a rather high social status, and 
from an economic point of view, their 
position is distinctly favorable. The 
elementary school teachers do not 
share in this preferred social status, 
and their salaries are much lower. 
Except in England, secondary and 
elementary teachers do not even be- 
long to the same professional organ- 
izations. 

These surface differences are mere- 
ly symbols of a much more basic 
fact. The basic fact is that these 
schools have entirely different pur- 
poses. Elementary education in Eu- 
rope was originally designed to serve 
the needs of a socially inferior group. 
The best elementary schools in West- 
ern Europe during the last century 
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were, without any doubt, those of 
the Kingdom of Prussia. The pur- 
poses of Prussian elementary educa- 
tion were officially defined as fol- 
lows: That the pe o ple ; 
1. may be intelligent in regard to all 


common 


matters 
which God has called them 


2. may learn to read, write, 


within the narrow sphere to 


reckon, 
and sing. ...3. may love their rulers 
and their fatherland, be informed, 
according to the needs of their social 
position, of the institutions and the 
laws of their country, be contented 
with their social status, peaceful and 
happy with their lot. 

This was by no means an excep- 
tional case. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the creation of the French 
elementary school system were almost 
identical. The man most responsible 
for the creation of the French ele- 
mentary school system was the his- 
torian, Francois Guizot. The large 
majority of children, Guizot felt, 
needed no more than an elementary 
education. When average persons at- 
tend secondary school, he said, “they 
develop tastes and habits that are in- 
compatible with the circumstances to 
which they will of necessity return: 
and, once departed from their nat- 
ural sphere, they become, almost 
without exception, ungrateful, un- 
happy, and _ discontented _ beings, 
burdensome to themselves and_ to 
others.” 

Little Change 


Although these systems of elemen- 
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tary education were designed for 
monarchical states, they have not 
changed greatly with the coming of 
democracy. Elementary education is 
still the only full-time education 
available to the large majority of 
children in Western Europe. As a 
matter of fact, the proportion of stu- 
dents whose full-time education is 
limited to schooling 
about 80°) 


ferent from what it was one hun- 
. 


elementary 
is not significantly dif- 


dred years ago. This is not to say 
that European children have no op- ‘ 
portunities for further training. They 
have very good opportunities, mostly 
of a vocational type, but this is only 
part-time schooling. It is not a part 
of the secondary school system, and 
it does not lead to any secondary 
diploma. The full-time schooling of 
the large majority of Western Eu- 
ropean children is completed when 


they finish the elementary school. 


As a result of this, a stigma has 
attached to elementary education in 
Europe. A person who has not been 
able to gain admission to a secondary 
school is, by this very fact, set apart. 
Most of the good employment oppor- 
tunities are closed to him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the distinction between 
those who do and those who do not 
20 on to secondary school has been 
so great in England that it used to 
be a term of condescension to refer 
to a man as an “elementary man.” 
So common was this attitude of dis- 
dain that the educational authorities 
in England have removed the term 
“elementary” from the educational 
terminology altogether. The official 
description of this level. of education 


is now “primary” education. 


By contrast, attendance at the Eu- 
ropean secondary school is a priv- 
ilege maintained for a small minor- 
ity. In many respects, the position of 
the European secondary schools is an 
enviable one. These schools are 
staffed with the best-trained teach- 
ers. The teachers are paid well. Part- 
ly as a result of this, they enjoy a 
social prestige which is distinctly 
higher than that accorded to the sec- 
ondary teacher in this country. ‘The 
official title of the French secondary 
teacher is that of “professor.” The 
these 


standards of attainment in 
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schools are high. The work is large- 
ly of an academic type. There is no 
vocational training. School activities 
of a social type are less common than 
they are here. Examinations are pyb- 
lic, and tremendously important. The 
fame of many of these institutions has 
become world-wide, and justly so 
The purpose of secondary education 
in Western Europe, therefore, — is 
quite clear, It is to provide an aca- 
demic training of high quality for a 
carefully selected minority of stu- 


dents. 


Selective Education 

Although it is not the purpose of 
this article to evaluate the European 
secondary school, or to compare it 
directly with the American high 


school, two comments might be 


made. The European secondary 
school caters exclusively to that fif- 
teen or twenty per cent of the ad- 
vlescent population which Dr. Con- 
ant has referred to as the “academ- 
icallv talented” students. This is its 
ereatest strength. Its greatest weak- 
ness is that it excludes four-fifths of 
the adolescent population, ‘many of 
whom would, without any doubt. 
profit greatly by further full-time 
schooling. The tremendous waste of 
potential manpower which results 
from this is a matter of deep con- 
cern for European educators 

It is clear, from the above, that 
any comparison of the average high 
school student with the average Eu- 
ropean secondary school student is 
utterly misleading. The only valid 
comparison which could be drawn 
would be between an average Amer- 
ican high school student, and a Eu- 
ropean adolescent who is enrolled in 
a continuation school for eight or ten 
hours a week, Or, again, a compari- 
son might be made between the stu- 
dents enrolled in a European sec- 
ondary school ane the top fifteen or 
twenty per cent of the students in an 


American hieh school 


Schools Differ 


The American schools are quite 


different from European schools, 


even though we have a common 
heritage. How did this difference 
come about? Basically, I believe, be- 
unique conditions 


cause of some 


which shaped the nature of democ- 
racy in the United States. European 
society, and for that matter Amer- 
ican colonial society, was highly 
stratified. After the new republic had 
established itself, many of its lead 
ers were determined to rid them- 
selves of the vestiges of the class so- 
ciety. It is significant that one olf 
the good accounts of the Jacksonian 
Period, written some years ago, is en- 
titled The Rise of the Common Man 
In addition to the extension of the 
franchise and the right to hold pub- 
lic office, the Jacksonian Period was 
characterized also by many other re- 
forms, such as the more humane 
treatment of the deaf and dumb 
prison reform, and others. In brief, 
democracy as conceived here, has 
contained a strong tendency to ex- 
halt the average man. Or, to put it 
in another way, it has been marked 


by a strong spirit of equalitarianism 
~ 


Now certainly no one can seriously 
question the value of the doctrine of 
equal opportunity, or the basic wis- 
dom of a concern for the oppressed 
and underprivileged. Surely America 
has been the land of opportunity for 
the common man, and this is one of 
What 


nation in the history of the 


our proudest achievements 
other 
world has received from a grateful 
people a great statue, dedicated to 
liberty, and inscribed with the words 
“T lift my lamp beside the golden 


door” : 


At the same time, however. the 
doctrine of equality has also had a 
negative side. The French observe: 
Alexis de Pocqueville, observed that 
the spirit of equalitarianism is hos 
tile to intellectual distinction. Lord 
srvce, writing more than a half a 
century later, remarked that writers 
and scholars enjoyed very litle pres- 
tige in the United States 


~ . 


Throughout much of the nin 


teenth century, formal education was 
considered an obstacle to business 
success. The American attitude to- 
ward education 1s well-expressed in 
the study entitled, Middletown: 

Education is a good thing, but it is the 
practical man who gets things done; 
: science is a good thing too, but 
it has no right to interfere with busi- 
ness or anything like that; . The 


Oi 


(See Purposes of Education page 22) 
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By DeVere Ashmore Stephens 
Chester field 


RAVE concern over education 
in the United States is positive 
evidence that changes must be made 
that are adaptable to present and 
future needs of the American way of 
living, but thoughtful care and con- 
sideration must be exercised to pro- 
tect and insure the continuation of 
our unique heritage established by 
the well-defined landmarks of ou 
fathers. 
Our keen 
vidual worth should determine the 


sensitiveness of indi- 


type and extent of fundamental 
changes in our very important in- 
stitutes of learning. 

Russian techniques in education 
may have their virtues but are more 
adaptable to their way of life than 
to ours. Our problems must be solved 
sanely and progressively in the light 
of American ideals and culture. 

To accent our educational plight 
by adopting rigid measures com- 
mensurate to communism should not 
mislead the thinking of the Amer- 
ican public. A true parallel cannot 
be drawn between the two educa- 
tional practices in terms of present 
and future needs. Such high pres- 
sure attempts are mainly propaganda 
bait with some selfish motive in 
mind. 

Sporadic thinking generated by 
selected arousing illusive examples 
create pandemic chaos which softens 
the public and makes a commercial 
kill easy. 

Revolution 

Nevertheless, the many evidences 
of dissatisfaction and perturbances 
throughout our nation indicate that 
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emove 
THE LANDMARKS 
of Thy Fathers 


a revolutionary movement is shap- 
ing up in our educational field, but 
this is a logical thing to expect in 
line with other changes in life ac- 
tivities. 

Nothing really alarming is hap- 
pening to our educational system, 
but it is notoriously viewed with 
public 


suspicion by the inflamed 


which grows more excited by the 


illusive contrasts of American and 
Russian education. 

The progressive education reform 
1919 has 


stimulated thinking along the _phi- 


movement that began in 


losophy of John Dewey. Progressive 
education practices are not directly 
responsible for the present educa- 
tional crisis but they most certainly 
have helped to jar the public from 


its snug repose regarding education. 


Dewey's View 

In keeping faith with the precepts 
of our forefathers it is logical to con- 
clude that the answer to our dilem- 
ma is the genuine acceptance and 
religious practice of the following 
points of John Dewey’s philosophy: 

a. Knowledge, skills, and values 
which define maturity are learned 
most effectively when they are based 
on the previous experience of the 
child and satisfy his current needs 

b. Since individuals differ in all 
sorts of ways, whatever needs to be 
learned can be learned best by a 
variety of methods. 

c. Properly aroused interest re- 
lated to the natural abilities of the 
child 


learning.' 


furnishes sustaining drive in 


ot 








Regardless of what is said and 
done, only one place can carry out 
the adaptativeness necessary in a cor- 
rected educational program. That 
place is the classroom. 

We have some teachers who carry 
a burdensome and useless load of 
“dead wood” in their teaching pro- 
gram. This is primarily because it 
offers a “prop” and a degree of se- 
curity. 

As a “prop,” it provides him with 
a skeletal structure to get through 


+ 


the daily routine and still feel that 
he is a respectable teacher in the 
sight of pupils, parents, and admin- 


istration. 
Routine Practices 
The 


with 


security from compliance 


acceptable routine practices 
provides a means of protection from 
criticism by fellow-workers and the 
general public. 


The 


his antiquated methods of teaching 


“dead wood” teacher with 
has foremost in mind to relay facts 
of information principally in an ef- 
fort to indoctrinate instead of help- 
ing each individual child solve his 
present problems of living and pro- 
gressively aiding him to outline and 
follow a wholesome pattern of liv- 
ing for the future. 

The only sensible approach to a 
useful education for a child is to take 
all factors of the child’s life into 
account. 

The education of a child must be 
recognized as that which comes from 
(See Landmarks, page 51) 

1. National Educ. Assoc. Research Bul. Vol 


XXXV, No. 4; Ten Criticisms of Educ. Dec 
1957, p. 138 
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Sonion Basie Business--Our Experience 





By Vaughn Henderson 
Wm. Chrisman High School 
Independence 


N 1957-58 “Senior Basic Busi- 
ee was offered on an_ ex- 
perimental basis to high school 
Seniors at Hardin, Missouri. AIl- 
though being taught for the first time 
in Missouri, this course was not a 
result of “Sputnik” nor the recent 
impetus toward curriculum change. 
Rather, it was the outgrowth of a 
long recognized need for business un- 
derstanding. 

For years it has been generally 
agreed that an understanding of our 
American business system is neces- 
sary to intelligently perform our re- 
sponsibilities in this country. With 
our government functioning as it 
does today and with the present 
complexity of our business system, 
can we even vote wisely without an 
understanding of business organiza- 
tion, labor and production problems, 
money, credit and price principles, 
business cycles and such: 

Much has been written concern- 
ing this need for basic business o1 
economic education. R. G. Walters, 
for example, states 

If .. . We establish a type of public 
education that is supposed to prepare 
for business with its accompanying 
human responsibilities, but that in 
reality is limited to a narrow concept 
of skill development, we mislead both 
the individuals who are being ed- 
ucated and society that supports the 
schools, 

Concern also is indicated by some 
state authorities as well as by the 
Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education; while some state 
handbooks on business education 
(South Dakota and Indiana, for ex- 
ample) provide for a senior basic 
business course, the Council has com- 
pleted two surveys to find the basic 
essentials needed for economic lit- 
eracy. 

To suggest that only professional 
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educators are interested in the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of ou 
American business system would be 
misleading; both business firms and 
unions have inaugurated programs 
of training in an attempt to improve 
basic business education. 

In spite of these opinions and et- 
forts of business educators and in- 
dustry, and despite the need for un- 
derstanding of our business system, 
not enough is being done to meet 
this need. A study by Fortune indi- 
cated that for the entire nation only 
about ten per cent of the secondary 
school students enrolled in basic busi- 
ness courses which would result in 
such an understanding 

Recognizing this lack of enroll- 
ment in courses which would result 
in basic business understanding, the 
Senior Basic Business course was of- 
fered, with the help of the Business 
Central Missouri 
State College, for one unit credit at 
H irdin Hieh School. 


Department of 


Organization of Senior Basic 
Business Course 


In this course I tried to incor- 
porate many concepts necessary for 
economic literacy and to make the 
subject matter more palatable to 
high school students than the tradi- 
tional economics courses have been 

As a guide for content and direc- 
tion of the class, a course outline 
prepared by the state curriculum 
committee was used. The major ob- 
jectives as listed in the outline were: 

1. Development of an_ under- 

standing and appreciation of 

our capitalistic economic sys- 
tem. 

n- 26 understanding how con- 
sumer wants and needs may be 
best satisfied through wise 
purchases of goods. 

3. To promote understanding of 


the problems of the business- 


man in conducting his business 
as well as those of the worke: 
in his relationship with his em 
ployer and his fellow workers 

t. To 


sonality traits in the student 


develop desirable _ per- 
which will contribute to his 
success and happiness as a cit- 
izen, 

5 lo enlarge the business vo 
cabulary of the student 

To achieve these objectives, the 

course outline suggested the follow 
ing units of study: 

I. How can we gain a bette ap- 
preciation of our capitalistic 
system? 

II. What are the principal types 
of ownership? 

III. How is a business organized? 
IV. What are problems of pro 
duction in modern business? 

V. How are money and credit 
used ? 

VI. What is the role of prices in 
the American economy? 

VII. What is the labor problem? 
VIII How can we 
consumers? 

IX. What should we know about 
distribution? 

X. What are some of the problems 


become bette: 


facing the owner of a small 
business enterprise ? 
XI. What are the essentials of 


modern retail salesmanship? 


No Text Available 


Since no textbook comprehensive- 
ly parallels this course outline, units 
for class study which most nearly 
conformed to the course outline and 
which most nearly led toward the 
achievement of the course objec tives 
were chosen from four books. Five 
copies of each of these books were 
available for student use. ‘To sup- 
plement the textbook material, edu- 
cational films and daily newspapers 
were used extensively. As in any 


socio-business course, Community re- 


(See Business, page 50) 





f~ LONG LOOK 


By Dr. William H. Taft, 
Associate Professor, 
School of Journalism, 


University of Missouri 


ISSOURIT high school teachers 
M who supervise school news- 
papers and yearbooks are a varied 
group. Most lack adequate journal- 
ism training to produce outstanding 
publications, and many lack ade- 
quate facilities and sufficient time to 
turn out prize-winning newspapers 
and annuals. 

Mrs. Betty Rudy Bower, a grad- 
uate journalism student in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, completed a 
thesis study of 128 secondary school 
Data 


used here comes from this study, 


yearbook advisers last year. 


which was supervised by this writer. 
Some 150 questionnaires were sent 
out with 127 usable returns. 

The 


have favorable attitudes toward the 


majority of administrators 
yearbook, according to Mrs. Bower. 
Of the 106 advisers answering this 
question, it was indicated that 87 
administrators were favorable toward 
the yearbook and cooperated in its 
production. Eleven were apathetic 
and eight were opposed to the pub- 


lication. 
Public Relations Tool 


Some administrators regard the 
yearbook for what it is, an effective 
public relations tool in communicat- 
ing with students, parents, faculty 
and community, as well as recording 
the highlights of the 


Others feel it is valuable practical 


school year. 
training. 

Schools selected for this study are 
members of the Missouri Interschol- 
astic Press Association. Membership 
in this group, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, is voluntary. Those that join 
apparently have a desire to improve 
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at the High School Yearbook 


their publications. Members receive 
monthly publications from MIPA, 
join in a fall workshop in Columbia, 
and submit their publications for 
critical evaluation. 

Mrs. Bower's study was concerned 
with four categories: 

1. Facilities 
dations for staff use, time available, 


Physical accommo- 
and staff training procedures. 

staff—Methods 
were requested as well as recogni- 


2. Selection of 


tion given students for their work on 

publications. 
3. Finances—Sources of income in 

percentages. 

the 

adviser, as well as work load car- 


4. Supervision—Training of 
ried, attitudes of administrators and 
degree of supervision exercised by 
advisers. 

Let us first look at the classifica- 
tion of schools represented. Of the 
127 that replied, 11 were schools 
with less than 100 students; 69 had 
from 101 to 500 students; 24 from 
501 to 1,000; 11 from 1,001 to 1,500; 
and 12 of 1,501 or more. 

With 127 replying to this question, 
116 indicated they published year- 
books. Three of these schools were 
parochial, three were private and all 
others public. They reflect a grow- 
ing tendency in the yearbook field, 
with three-fourths of the books pro- 
duced by lithography and only one- 
fourth by letterpress. 

Most Missouri schools have some 
facilities for the yearbook staff, but 
often working conditions are far from 
ideal. Only 15 per cent had a special 
room for the yearbook staff. Another 
26 per cent had joint use of room 
with the newspaper, while the larg- 
est group, 54 per cent, use the ad- 
viser’s room. The other five per cent 
either had no space at all, or had 


use of a “publications room.” 
Lack of Time 


One of the chief complaints from 
advisers is lack of time available for 


Ss 


Cc 


publication work. In Missouri condi- 
tions are not as bad as they might 
be, since nearly half the schools pro- 
vide regular class periods for year- 
In 


22 per cent of the schools study hall 


book planning and production. 


periods were utilized by staffs and 
for 10 per cent extracurricular activ- 
One 


school encouraged students to use 


ity periods were _ provided. 
free periods during the school day, 
while the other 10 per cent failed to 
provide any time either during the 
school day or in extracurricular 
periods for yearbook work. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
56 schools providing classroom in- 
struction for yearbook work, 47 held 
sessions daily, four met weekly, two 
met biweekly, and three “as needed.” 

There are still too many advisers 
like the one who said she gave indi- 
vidual training in her home to vari- 
ous staff members, working closely 
with them on their respective jobs 
since there was so little time they 
could work at school. This is doubly 
important when one considers that 
often the yearbook represents the 
most costly extracurricular activity 
in the school program, other than 
sports. 

A total of 47 schools have an ap- 
prenticeship program. Many attend 
outside conferences conducted by the 
University of Missouri, Washington 
University, other institutions in the 
state and by various yearbook pub- 
lishers. More than one-third of the 
entered in critical 


yearbooks are 


services for evaluation. Advisers of 
21 publications require key person- 
nel to prepare written accounts of 
their jobs for subsequent staff mem- 


bers to study. 
Rewarding Staff 


Care must be taken in selecting an 
editor, and as with all types of extra- 


curricular programs, some form of 


recognition is suggested for yearbook 
staff members. With 107 having some 
HOOL AND GC 


OMMUNITY 
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form of recognition of the 127 an- 
swering the questionnaire, 19 schools 
credit; 33 provide 


olfer academic 


merit awards and two both merit 
awards and service points; eight pro- 
vide service points alone, while 17 
academic credit and 


give both 


awards or service points. However, 
28 provide no recognition which 
would indicate lack of appreciation 
of the faculty for work involved in 
producing a yearbook, 

This indicates more schools should 
turn to credit for such work, simila: 
to that provided in music courses and 
other activities. 

“The general plan of financing the 
school annual may indicate the status 
which is accorded it in the eyes of 
the school administrators, the com- 
Mrs. 


Main sources of in- 


munity, and the students,” 
Bower writes. 
come remain traditional: advertis- 
ing, book sales, activity fees, sale of 
space, revenue from pictures and 
subsidies. Most yearbook workers be- 
lieve these books should pay their 
own way, providing better all-round 


training for students. 


Financing Yearbooks 

One adviser expressed a common- 
ly-voiced opinion when she wrote 
that her administrative board balked 
at “milking the local merchants for 
yearbook advertising.” Of the 116 
schools answering this question, 94 
are self-supporting, 19 partially sub- 
sidized and three operated from ac- 
tivity funds alone. 

Most schools used several means 
Nearly 100 re- 
ceived money from sale of books; 69 


to obtain income. 


took in received 


money from clubs and patrons; 15 


advertising; 20 


worked at concessions at games; 
nine sold surplus pictures while two 
had the seniors pay extra for their 
pictures. Others were aided by the 
school newspaper fund, activity tick- 
ets, photographers’ rebates, maga- 
zine sales and assorted plans. 
Generally, the larger the school the 
less dependency upon advertising. 
There was only one journalism 
major of the 105 teachers who an- 
swered this questionnaire, By far the 
greatest number, 65 per cent, are 
English majors, with 21 per cent in 
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cent in art, and 
Eight 


teachers did report minors in jour- 


commerce, six pel 
others assorted backgrounds. 
nalism, but more are needed with 
specific journalism training 
In-service training offers one solu- 
tion. Summer short courses, fall and 
spring conferences and other train- 
ing programs are recommended. 
More and more yearbook publish- 
ers offer free one-day programs 
where qualified personnel discuss va- 
rious aspects of yearbook publication. 
Principals could urge teachers to take 
more journalism courses in the sum- 
mer. The University of Missouri of- 
fers a course in High School Publi- 
cations each summer, and many of 
the other institutions in Missouri 
have similar courses available. 
Missouri advisers are concerned 
with their tasks and many are im- 
proving their background through 


these channels. 


The final problem concerns teach- 
ing load for advisers. In some cases 


the adviser is credited with one 
course for handling a_ publication. 
Yet 53 per cent of the teachers must 
handle the yearbook in extracurric- 
ular time. In 12 per cent of the 
cases, classes are limited for advisers 
and in 33 per cent of the schools, 
time is provided in the schedule for 
yearbook advising. In a few cases the 
principal or superintendent assumes 


yearbook sponsoring duties 


Conclusions Reached 
One 


adviser wrote that she taught five 


Some cases warrant study. 


English classes, a dramatics course, 
sponsored two plays and the pep 
club as well as the yearbook. Nat- 
urally, yearbook work came at night. 
Frequently smaller schools have no 
other choice but to load teachers, but 
serious consideration should be given 


these advisers. 


Some general conclusions are 


reached by Mrs. Bower: 


1. The present status of the year- 
book in Missouri schools indicates it 
has been recognized and accepted as 
an activity program offering oppor- 
tunities for educational training. 

2. There is a growing tendency in 


schools of all sizes to allot regular 


class periods for vearbook produc- 


tion. 


>. ‘The 


prentices on vearbook staffs. the use 


acceptance ol student ap 


of critical service evaluations, and 
the values of conferences and short 
courses appear to be generally ap- 


proved by state advisers. 


4. Self-supporting plans have been 


employed by most Missouri high 


schools in financing yearbooks 


5. The lack of academic training 
in journalism or publications work 
appears to be supplanted by expe- 
rience in working with yearbook 
staffs and attendance at conferences 


and short courses 


6. Yearbooks 


which 


seem to enjoy a 


status merits favorable ap- 


proval by most school administrators 

All in all, the situation appears to 
be improving and as yearbooks gain 
in importance, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the administrators to require 
better trained advisers and provide 
them with more facilities and time 
to produce prize-winning yearbooks 

However, considerable work re- 
mains to be accomplished, especially 
to provide better trained teachers to 
assume such roles as vearbook ad- 


visers. 





DUVALL JOINS STAFF 
ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATION 


Richard Duvall, teacher of 
and director of dramatics and speech 
activities, St. Clair High School, for 
the past three years began his duties 
August 1, as assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Missouri State High 
School Activities Association in Co- 
lumbia. 

He is a Lebanon High School grad- 
uate and graduated from Drury Col- 
lege in 1956. 

His broad background of experi- 
ences in non-athletic activities in- 
cludes: high school plays, radio plays, 
member debate team, band and or- 
chestra, short story writer, college 
plays, intercollegiate debate team, 
college newspaper and yearbook 
staffs, and one year on a college lit- 
erary magazine staff 


speech 


SOCIAL STUDIES LUNCHEON 


The Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its Department 
Luncheon in the Crystal Room of the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Friday, November 6. Send check or 
money order for tickets to Dorothy 
Branding, 6537 Oleatha, St. Louis 9, 
Missouri. Price $3.75 
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Feeading Material 


of THE PAST 





ODAY there is such an abun- 

dance of reading material for all 
ages and all interests that it is hard 
to realize this pleasant condition was 
not always true. Of course we know 
of Abraham Lincoln’s difficulties in 
getting books, and his efforts to find 
reading material make a fascinating 
story of pioneer life. However, this 
seems such a remote past that we 
can scarcely relate it to present day 
life. Today, for both children and 


adults, school | li- 


public libraries, 


braries, bookmobiles, inexpensive 


books, magazines, and newspapers 
provide such a variety of reading 
material that an amazing amount of 
reading is done. 

A great deal of this material has 
been made available only within this 
century, and it might be interesting 
to review the story of reading ma- 
terial for the past one hundred years 
That is, the 
Lincoln the 


or more. from about 


time Abraham earned 
right to keep his borrowed copy of 
Weems’ Life of Washington to the 
present day when even small chil- 
dren read more than one hundred 
books per year at school. 

Where did the reading material 


for 


young people seventy-five to one 


come from which was written 
hundred years ago? Some of it came 
from the publishing houses of various 
religious denominations. Much of it 
was of a very serious nature, as ex- 
emplified the Robert Raikes 


books. These were paperback books 


by 


published especially for Sunday 
School reading and were rather wide- 
the 


and 


areas of 


1880's 


ly available in some 
Middle West in 
1890's. 

Some older readers may remembe1 
the Chatterbox books. 
published as annual books through 
part of the 1870's and at least until 
the middle 1880's. They were pub- 
the Chatter- 


the 


They were 


lished in two editions 
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box, Junior, for younger children, 
and the Chatterbox for older young 
people. These books seem quaint to- 
day, and perhaps would not interest 
today’s children with their supply of 
comic books and the “thrillers” they 
see on television. However, they 
were quite popular in their day. The 
Chatterbox, Junior, of 1881 was pub- 
lished by R. Worthington of New 
York. 


illustrations, short stories, and poems 


It contains many full page 


for children, and articles of good ad- 
vice for the young. For example, one 
observation is as follows: ““There are 
two ways of getting through this 
world. One way is to make the best 
of it, and the other is to make the 
worst of it. Those who take the lat- 
ter course work hard for poor pay.” 

A short, illustrated article entitled 
“Vain Willie” that “We 
should not be proud of fine clothes, 


warns 


but wear them in such a manne1 
that they will be pleasing to our- 
selves, and not offensive to our 


neighbors.” 

The last main article in this book 
for 1881 relates the shooting of Presi- 
but 


dent Garfield on July 2, con- 


cludes with this hopeful note: 


“Thanks to a 
and the skill and care of the doc- 


strong constitution, 


tors, he is recovering, and when the 
second ball is extracted it is expected 
that he will make rapid recovery, 
and thereby relieve the terrible sus- 
pense under which the whole Amer- 
ican people are laboring.” Of course 
we know that Garfield died on Sep- 
tember 19. 1881. 
Chatterbox 

The Chatterbox for 1885 was pub- 
lished by Estes and Lauriat of Boston. 
It is for somewhat older young peo- 
ple than the Junior of 1881, but it 
Prize, 


1885, and describes it as ““The com- 


advertises a book called The 


panion to the Chatterbox, for the 


youngest children, containing a great 


s 


CG 


By Priscilla Bradford, Monett 


variety of sketches, poems, and _ pic- 
tures, and twelve or more fine full- 
page original colored plates.” 
Although the Chatterbox of 1885 
was published in Boston, the stories 


all English stories, or stories deal- 


are 
ing with England’s empire. There 
are several “continued” stories in 
the book—that is, “continued” to a 


few pages later in the book—a book 


ten inches by seven inches and con- 
taining 412 pages. One of the main 
continued stories in this book is “Gil- 
ly Flower”, no author given, but it 
is quite an exciting mystery story of 
fake artists, jewel thieves, and ghosts, 
with a setting in England. 

There are many pathetic stories 
poems in the book for 1885, 
some of which are “The Outcast 
Baby, A Story From Life” by D. B., 
“The Old Watch Maker’, and ‘““The 
Old Toper Saved by His Dog”. 

Another book of this same period, 
published by E. P. Dutton of New 
York, is also composed of English 


and 


stories. It was published in 1884, and 
For 


Young and Old, with upwards of 


is entitled Sunday Reading 


200 original illustrations. It is much 
like Chatterbox in both 
content, but 


form and 


information is not 
available as to whether it was pub- 
lished annually. 

The Sunday Reading did not con- 
tain advertising, but the Chatterbox 
books did. Ham, flavoring extracts, 


stove polish, thread, pencils, and 


pianos were grouped together rather 
indiscriminately, and readers were 


“Make The Little 


Happy” by buying a cabinet organ. 


urged to Ones 
A certain kind of face powder, ad- 
vertised in Chatterbox in 1881. has 
this to recommend it: “Ladies using 
this face powder have no fear of 
close scrutiny. It cannot be de- 
tected.” 

In addition to the books described 

(See Reading, page 43) 
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HE past three years have seen 

considerable publicity given to 
discussion in both professional and 
popular publications of physical fit- 
ness and the lack of same in Amer- 
ican youth? When the Kraus-Webe1 
Test findings were published, they 
pointed out some rather conspicuous 
differences. between American and 
European youth. It is probably not 


necessary to refresh our memories 
with specifics to recall that American 
vouth suffered by comparison.) Some 
people took this to mean that the 
school child in the United States was 
a physical degenerate and advo- 
cated an immediate move from the 
physical education of today to the 
physical training of yesterday. The 
trend coincides with and is based on 
the same dualistic theory of mind 
and body as is the plea for return to 
the classic form of menta! discipline. 

The more stable thinkers in physi- 
cal education saw that such a pro- 
eram could not meet the needs of 
to study 


our society and set about 

















| 
Operation Fi{ness—Missourt 





by Frank W. Lutz, Physical Education Teacher 


the problem of fitness and develop 
a program based on a philosophy of 
physical education rooted in the 
heritage of our unique American 
society. First, it was understood that 
any test of fitness would have to be 
muscular 


based on more than just 


fitness (the ability to lift a weight 

It must consider speed, reaction time 
and endurance. Next, it was felt that 
a test which compared the youth of 
Europe who live and participate in 
a different society with American 
vouth on a basis which assumed that 
the same degree of fitness is needed 
to live a full life in each society re- 


gardless of the differences which 


obviously exist was 


Cherefore, a committee was appoint- 


ed by the American Association for 
Health, | 


Physical Education and 
Recreation 


a branch of the National 
Education Association) to study thx 
problem and develop a test of phy- 
sical fitness to test American school 
children. From the collective think- 


ing of some of the most outstanding 
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unrealistic 





University City Schools 


Softball—Throw 


people in physical education in thi 
AAHPER 
Youth Fitness ‘Test, developed to test 


United States came. th 


boys and girls from the fifth through 


the twelfth grades 
Tests 
The test is comprised of seven 


mandatory sub-tests and an optional 
aquatic sub-test All sub-tests have 
standard directions given in the test 
manual which is available through 
national AAHPER headquarters in 
Washington, D. ( 


norms developed by a study of per- 


Each sub-test has 


formances of 8.500 boys and girls 
in the fifth through the twelfth 
grades in various sections of the 


United States These norms enabk 


classified either by 


Ni ilson ( O7CTIS 


Index, a system considering age to 


each child to be 
age alone or by the 
height to the 


the nearest month, 


nearest inch and weight to the near 





est pound. The boy or girl may then 
be compared to other boys or girls 
in his or her classification in the total 
population in the United States. This 
may be done for either the individual 
child or with a school average by re- 
ferring to the tables published in the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Man- 
ual. 

The eight sub-tests which comprise 
the total test Pull-ups 
modified for girls-limited to forty 
2) Sit-ups (fifty limit for girls, one 
Shuttle run 
(four times between a distance of 
thirty feet fetching and returning 
two wood blocks) ; (4) Broad-jump; 
(5) Fifty yard dash; (6) Softball 
Six hundred yard run- 
The optional 


are: l 


hundred for boys); (3 


throw; (7 
walk; (8) Aquatic. 
aquatic test is in three parts: (a) 
fifteen yard swim; (b) jump feet 
first in deep water, swim fifteen 
yards, return resting for thirty sec- 
swim 


Each 


onds halfway back; and (c 
one hundred yards for time. 


part is graded pass or fail. 


Action in Missouri 


Of major import to us as teach- 
Missouri is the fact that in 
the general meeting of the Missouri 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation last spring, 


ers in 


this test was adopted in order to de- 
termine and improve the degree of 
fitness in pupils in the public schools 
of Missouri. The 


This action offers a real 


decision was 
unanimous. 
opportunity to improve fitness and 
the. physical education program in 
Missouri. In fact, it represents a big 
step already taken in this direction. 

It is to be hoped that physical 
education teachers and supervisors 
will familiarize themselves with this 
project and do all in their power 
to promote it in their schools; that 
classroom teachers teaching physical 
education will seize upon this as one 
method of improving their programs 
and request information and _as- 
sistance from their supervisors; and 
that superintendents and _ principals 
will avail themselves of the oppor- 
understand the 


tunity to program 


and epcourage its use within their 


sphere of influence. 


Information regarding Operation 
Fitness may be obtained by writing: 
American Association of 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Department of NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Let’s all join in improving the fit- 
ness of our nation through O pera- 
Fitness 


tion Missouri. 





Purposes of 
Education 





(Continued from page 15) 


people know what is best for them, 
without benefit of the advice of book- 
worms. 


Even more extreme cases can be 
found. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and even after that, candidates 
for public office sometimes concealed 
from the voters the fact that they 
had had advanced training. But it is 
unnecessary to labor this point any 
longer. That suspicion of intellectual 
distinction is deeply imbedded in the 
American tradition is quite clear. 
Has this lack of 
achievement 


Our question is: 
regard for intellectual 
had any influence on American edu- 
cation? Have we, as teachers and 
schoolmen, been much preoccupied 
with the 


concerned about providing an intel- 


average student and _ less 
lectual challenge for the more talent- 


ed student? 


Concerned With Average 

That we 
cerned with the average student is 
certainly true. No doubt, the bulk of 


done at the 


have been much con- 


the curriculum work 
secondary level during the twentieth 
century has been directed toward the 
preparation of suitable programs of 
The 


achievement of something approach- 


study for average students. 
ing universal secondary education 
has made it imperative to develop 
programs much broader and more 
diversified than those designed for 
only that part of the adolescent pop- 
ulation which is college-bound. But 
to minimize the value of this devel- 
opment, as some critics do, is short- 


sighted. Critics of American educa- 


Health, 


+ Cc 


tion are quick to point out the 


strengths of the European secondary 
schools. But they neglect to tell us 
that European observers are deeply 
impressed by the fact that secondary 
education is available here for the 
substantial majority of adolescents. 
Quite 


most unique achievement in the field 


probably, this is America’s 
of education. England is now em- 

ipta a ae 
rogram to provide 
This 


oe 
program is progttssing slowly, and it 


barked. on a 


7 a . 
secondary education for all. 


will be some decades before the ma- 
jority of European children have 
educational opportunities compa- 
rable to those which exist here. We 
have every reason to be proud of 


this achievement. 


That the Europeans have given 
more attention to academically tal- 
ented students than we have is no 
doubt true. Unfortunately, the in- 
tellectual climate in this country has 
not been as favorable as it should 
have been toward outstanding aca- 
demic attainment. But a marked 
change in this climate of opinion is 
With ever- 


increasing urgency, the truth is being 


now clearly discernible. 
forced upon us that the full devel- 
opment of all potential ability is an 
imperative necessity of life in the 
The title of the re- 
cent Rockefeller report, The Pursuit 
of Excellence, 
may hope, prophetic. One authority 


modern world. 


is symbolic—and, we 


states that more has been written 


about the gifted child in the last 
three years than in the thirty preced- 


ing years. 


Teachers should welcome such a 
development warmly. Actually this is 
an acknowledgment—although a be- 
lated 
their work. That the schools will be- 


one—of the importance of 
come an increasingly important ele- 
ment of our society is now too clear 
to be questioned. Teachers’ responsi- 
bilities in the years ahead will be 
greater than they are now. By the 
same token, their opportunities will 
also be greater. More than any other 
nation, we have achieved quantity 
. i : =— 

in education. Our society now places 
a higher value upon quality than it 
did during the past century. We 
should welcome this challenge, and 
strive to meet it. 
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In Brief 

T seems that an increase in the local 

property tax is the only way school dis- 
tricts have to meet their pressing finan- 
cial needs for this and the next school 
year. 

Surely the General Assembly conven- 
ing in January 1961 will finance in full the 
new foundation program formula. It be- 
hooves all who are interested in good 
schools to effectively interpret their needs 
continuously. The people and the General 
Assembly have demonstrated many times 
that they want good schools and will act 
accordingly when properiy informed. 

The Resolutions Committee meets on 
October 3. 

In making their wills some have ex- 
pressed a desire to include the Associa- 
tion. Just this week a retired teacher 
made inquiry relative to the inclusion of 
Bunker Hill. A proper designation is the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, a 
corporation, with offices at 405 South 
Sixth Street, Columbia, Missouri. If it is 
the wish that funds be used only for the 
development of the Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort, it should be so stated. 

A long felt need of teachers, grades 6 
to 9, is met by the forty-eight page book- 
let, Historic Missouri, by the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, being distrib- 
uted by the Association. It has 89 illus- 
trations. Single copies are 30c with re- 
duction for quantity orders. 

The Murray-Metcalf legislation, S2 and 
HR 22, will still be pending before the 
Congress when it reconvenes in January. 
Words are plentiful. Action is long over 
due. 

The following school districts have re- 
quested copies of the carefully selected 
new copyrights added to the reading list 
for this year: Joplin, Kirksville, Risco, 
Hayti, Marthasville, School of the Osage, 
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Winona, Waynesville, and R-I Couch 
(Myrtle). 

The new copyrights added this year for 
grades 1 to 8 total 133 books, and cost 
$272.58, including postage. The new copy- 
rights for grades 9 to 12 total 50 books 
and cost $131.72, including postage. The 
total for both groups is $404.30. The new 
copyrights will be forwarded immediately 
on request. 


St. Louis Meeting 

PLANS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED for the 
meeting of the Association in St. Louis, 
November 4-6, 1959. 

On the programs will appear Dr. George 
Z. F. Bereday, Professor of Comparative 
Education, Columbia University; Miss 
Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, State 
Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Dr. Robert Johns, Director, 
Illinois Commission of Higher Education; 
and Dr. Edward B. Shils, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special features of the Convention in- 
clude Fred Waring and the Pennsylvani- 
ans, and a physical education demonstra- 
tion. This is the first time the Waring 
Show has been presented at a state meet- 
ing in St. Louis. Many requests have been 
received for it. 

Splendid programs have been arranged 
by the thirty-four departmental groups 
and Friday afternoon will be a time when 
teachers will receive professional stimula- 
tion and growth in their own teaching 
fields. 

The exhibit is recognized as a vital part 
of the Convention, making a real contri- 
bution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets in 
the Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, at 
9:00 A. M., on Wednesday. 

Committee reports now being printed 
will be mailed to all delegates and alter- 
nates previous to the meeting. Copies will 
be available to anyone interested, imme- 
diately following the Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel res- 
ervation, you should do so immediately. 
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Elementary Principals 








Adopt Resolutions 


By V. Carl Ilgen, Principal, Pershing School, University City 


THe DEPARTMENT of Elementary 
School Principals of the Missouri 
State Association 


imously accepted a number of res- 


Teachers unan- 
olutions at its annual meeting during 
the last quarter of the preceding 
school year, which are of unusual 
significance to all those actively in- 
terested in elementary education. 
The Department, now consisting 
of between 600 and 700 elementary 
school principals, in the occupational 
leadership of its members, represents 
an association or affiliation with the 
largest segment of the teaching staff 
of the State of 


considers the three levels, elementary, 


Missouri when one 


junior and senior high. Similarly, the 
largest fraction of pupils in the State 
is enrolled in the elementary schools. 
Additionally, their parents  out- 
number those of Junior and Senior 
High School The 


gram of education of the Depart- 


combined. pro- 


ment is therefore important for the 


school children of Missouri. The 


resolutions are as follows: 


Pressures on the Schools: “The De- 
partment recognizes the responsibility 
of all elementary school principals to 
reexamine and revise philosophy and 
practices continually. However, it 
firmly opposes pressures which ad- 
vocate a sudden change in the elemen- 
jtary schools, unless that change is 
supported by the best that we know 
of elementary education.” At the 
present time prodigious pressures are 
being exerted on those legally and 
educationally responsible for the ex- 
istence of the American public school. 
Attempts are being made to complete- 
ly alter or revise its fundamental aims 
and objectives in the provision of an 
education for children, to change its 
existing structural organization, to in- 
sert in its curriculum courses of study 
incompatible with good educational 
practice, to disturb present acceptable 
techniques and methodologies of 
teaching, and to cripple or partially 
vitiate its sources of income. Changes 
that are progressive, that eventuate 
in more competent teaching of good 


citizenship and an educational ad- 
equacy to participate happily and 


24+ 


successfully in the American way of 
life are not inimical to the members 
of the Department. 


Importance of Principal: ‘‘The De- 
partment urges all communities to 
move as rapidly as possible toward 
providing a competent, professionally 
trained principal, who devotes full 
time to leadership of each individual 
school, The community should also 
provide adequate clerical and other 
services to the end that the principal 
will be free to devote his energies to 
the leadership function.” The Depart- 
ment continues to emphasize the need 
of efforts of all principals to assist 
in achieving the intent of this resolu- 
tion, For many years the Department 
has sponsored a program to raise 
standards for certification of elemen- 
tary school principals, to eliminate the 
full or part time teaching phase of 
the position, and to provide clerical 
help so that principals could assume 
full stature as educational leaders un- 
impeded by clerical necessities or re- 
quirements, This has all been done 
to professionalize the position. 


Professional Salaries: “‘The Depart- 
ment believes professional competence 
among elementary school principals is 
increasing, We believe that salary 
schedules should reflect the impor- 
tance of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship and that salaries should be 
based on a percentage differential be- 
tween teachers’ salaries and prin- 
cipals’ salaries, sufficient to compen- 
sate for the difference in responsi- 
bility and leadership required by those 
two positions.”’ The elementary school 
principal’s position is unique in the 
administrative line of educational 
leadership. As one who assists in de- 
termining educational policy and its 
implemented program of a_ school 
system, as one who is highly sensitive 
to the educational needs of a com- 
munity, and as one who provides 
leadership in his faculty and among 
his parental clientele to crystallize ed- 
ucational operational practices and 
make them articulate, the elementary 
principalship is a highly specialized 
position which requires continuous 
training and reorientation. It is there- 
fore compellingly evident and con- 
vincing that the principal's salary 
should be computed by the use of a 
formula expressing a_ differential 
reasonably acceptable with the teach- 
er’s top salary as a basis. 


Federal Grants: “The Department 


Cc 





believes that the federal government 
should provide ‘massive infusion’ of 
federal funds which can be used by 
the states and localities to increase 
teachers’ salaries or build classrooms 
as seems necessary in the discretion 
of the states. For this reason, we 
strongly urge the passage of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf Bill, pending in Con- 
gress.”” At the date of this manuscript 


the bill has not been passed. 


_ ~~. & a Ff 
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1 Adult Education Conference, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 
Oct. 1-2, 1959. 

4 Missouri Guidance Association of 

MSTA Annual Conference, Co- 

lumbia, Oct. 4-6, 1959. 

Northwest District Teachers As- 

sociation Meeting, Maryville, Oct. 

8-9, 1959 


oo 


8 Central District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Warrensburg, 
Oct. 8-9, 1959. 

9 Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, Oct. 
9, 1959. 


11 Association of School Business 
Officials Convention and Exhibit, 
Miami Beach, Florida, Oct. 11- 
15, 1959 

14 Southwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Springfield, 
Oct. 14-16, 1959. 

15 South-Central District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Rolla, Oct. 


15-16, 1959. 
23 Department of Rural Education 
National Conference, Seattle, 


Washington, Oct. 23-28, 1959. 


NOVEMBER 
1 National 
Nov. 1-7, 


4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 4-6, 1959. 


Children’s Book Week, 
1959. 


8 American Education Week, Nov. 
8-14, 1959. 


15 American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, National Conference 
on School Recreation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 15-18, 1959. 


25 National Council for the Social 
Studies Annual Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 25-28, 1959 

26 National Council of Teachers of 
English annual convention, Cos- 


mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo- 
rado, Nov. 26-28, 1959. 
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IF you are not already covered by this unique, 
low cost MSTA Plan to protect MSTA Members and 


, _their families veer \ i eSPs+t...See next page-- 
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' WHO can join? -- Any MSTA \ 
MEMBER under 60 may app! €, | 
and include aheir husband or wife and 
onmarried dependent ch ned age 

3 months to 18 years, ee 

years if in college. 






Plan 
Group Accident, Sickness-Hospital Insurance 


YOUR TEACHER 
,, SECURITY PROGRA 


red and Super 
voeTE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Continental Casualty 















vised by the 


Company, Chicago, Ill. 


10 FAMILIES. the 


In case of accident, payments start on FIRST 
day; in case of sickness, payments start on 
FIRST day of hospitalization, or EIGHTH 
day of sickness, whichever comes first. 

Pays $1,000 BENEFIT in case of acciden- 
tal death. ) 


lo 


«te NN regen mate 


| he 


Starts first day. Choose your own hospital. ‘> 
Covers up to 70 days for each different condi- , 
tion. Covers maternity up to 10 times your h 
daily hospital allowance. al 
, @ 

_ ‘it~, 2 

EXAMPLES: N 
Removal of kidney up to $300 al 
Hernia up to $100 W 
Breast Amputation up to $200 » & 
Removal of cyst up to $10 i 


ER a a a m 


Helps pay all your medical costs—in or out of fe 
the hospital (see next page). V 


he 
ee ant, you may continue t 
herp ard Mijor Medical Insuran 


AFTER RETIREMENT, 





NC yegardless of age. Weekly 


Income may be continued 
yntil you retire 
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"the Plan | 
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YOUR GREATEST FINANCIAL DANGER is a crippling accident or 
long illness, with medical BILLS mounting to thousands of dollars. 


“MAJOR MEDICAL” insurance is the answer. 


It begins where 


hospitalization insurance normally stops. After the first 


$500 of medical expense, it pays 75% of all remaining bills up to 


$10,000 for every condition—and up to 24 months. Includes all 


hospital charges, surgeons, blood, nurses, drugs, X-rays, etc. Covers 


all types of acciderts and illnesses including tuberculosis, 





heart trouble, muscular dystrophy and all types of cancer. 





Not covered under this Major Medical plan 
are: Pregnancy, childbirth or miscarriage; 
War; Military Service; any attempt at 
suicide; mental disorders, unless hospital 
confined in other than State or Federal 
Hospital; sickness for which medical treat- 
ment was rendered or recommended by 
a legally qualified physician or surgeon 
within 12 months prior to the effective date 
of insurance; injury, sickness or disease 
for which benefits are payable under any 
Workmen’s Compensation or Occupational 


disease law or act; nor are benefits pay- 
able for expenses incurred for eyeglasses, 
contact lenses or prescriptions therefor; 
or dental care, 
necessary by injury to sound and natural 


teeth.eThe only exclusions under the 


Weekly Income, Hospital and Surgical are 
War, Military Service, flying other than 
commercial scheduled, and pregnancy. 
Pregnancy is covered by Hospital and 
Surgical after coverage has been in force 
9 months. 


AND--have no fear of 
or refusal to renew. 
ays in force a¢ long as ~ 


¢ MSTA Membership ard 


is in existence. 


Once in pie: 





NOW-- 


toke 3 few 


application on 


except dental care made 





CANCELLATION 


Act 


minutes to 
fill out the 





reverse side of 


+his sheet-- 


and be covered 
for the yest 


of Your 
‘Life! 









| would like the following plan... 


WEEKLY INCOME 
up to 52 weeks: 


Choose $70.00........ 
WEEKLY mee. ..... 
INCOME Bemee....... 

in case of accident 25.00. 
or sickness ee 


— BENEFITS— 
paid up to 
Per Day and Misc. Exp. 


$8.00 and $80.00 
12.00 and 120.00 
16.00 and 160.00 
20.00 and 200.00 


Up to $300 
(per schedule) 


MAJOR MEDICAL ——> Up to $10,000 


(per person) 


HOSPITALIZATION 





SURGERY > 


Write in below the given 
name of each dependent Birth 
to be insured. 


Fill out if 
dependent 
coverage is 


desired... 


Spouse 
Children 


APPLICANTS DATA 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Mail Address? 


Name? 


Street 
Name of 
School System? _ 


Name of Beneficiary 


1. Are you now regularly employed and on full time duty? 
9 


Give details of all exceptions) __ 


uo 


of policy refused? (Give full particulars) 


adh ee 


APPLICATION for Accident, Sickness, Hospital-Surgical Group Insurance 
Sponsored by MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Underwritten by Continental Casualty Company, Chicag 


All include $1,000 BENEFIT (Principal Sum) in case of accidental death. 


1 would also like to ADD the following coverage... 


Date of |ls dependent in good health now and |Has dependent ever had any illness, 
free from physicat impairment or jiniury or surgical operation? Give 
disease? State exceptions to each. 


City 
Name of 
School? 


3. What medical or surgical advice or treatment have you had in the past 10 years? (State ailment, dates, duration and result! 


4. What other Accident and Health insurance are you now carrying? Give names of Companies and Amounts - 
Has any application by you for life, health or accident insurance ever been rejected, rated up, postponed, withdrawn, or renev¥ 


6. Do you understand and agree that under the terms of the policy hereby applied for no indemnity for loss of time is payable durit 
the first seven days of any period of disability due to sickness unless the Insured is confined in a hospital? _ 


I hereby certify that the foregoing statements and answers made 










































CIRCLE 
PREMIUMS 
ANNUAL PREMIUM THAT 
tint eid Saka, APPLY... 


’ 


Has dependent been advised 
have surgical or hospital treatm 
for known condition? Give deta 


details to each: 


————— ee — = 7 =o — 


Lisiccilhindliesl 


Birth 
Date? a 
MONTH DAY YEAR 
Sex: M F aa 
State } 
Annual 


Duties? _ Salary? 


Relationship 


__ Date of employment? = 


2. Are you now to the best of your knowledge and belief in good health and free from any physical impairment or disease? 


) 


4 


_ 


— 


= 


—— 


— 


by me are correct and true and that no information concerning Date 


the present or past state of health has been withheld or omitted. 
Send no money now—we will bill you. Sign Here _ 


Mail this Application to: Everett Keith, Missouri sesh 
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at No LG by Helen huehner 


A“ teachers, even the very best, 
can benefit from participation 
in a soundly conceived in-service ed- 
ucation program. 

In 1945 a joint committee of 
Board of Education members and 
teachers developed an_ extended 
training requirement wherein each 
teacher must earn six semester hours 
credit from an accredited college o1 
during each five yea 
This, of 


course, was suggested as a minimum 


university 
period of employment. 
requirement. Many Normandy 
teachers exceed this figure in a year. 
Tuition is reimbursable by the Board 
of Education for this additional 
training, not to exceed six hours in 
any five year period. 

To aid the teachers in fulfilling 
this requirement and making such 
work more rewarding to the improve- 
ment of the classroom teaching in 
the district, Normandy Board of Ed- 
ucation saw fit on June 27, 1951, to 
establish a policy for the provision 
and establishment of a program of 
In-Service Education for teachers of 
the district. This allows the super- 
intendent of schools to organize 
school personne! for the study of 
pertinent school problems. This 
work is accepted in lieu of college 
credits. 

College Credit 

The credit for, and organization 
of, these study groups are governed 
by the same fundamental require- 
ments as for courses provided at the 
college level. (One credit per 15 
class hours and 80% attendance. 
The credit which teachers, super- 
visors and administrators receive for 
such participation is equivalent to 
college credit in fulfilling the extend- 
ed training requirement but, of 
course, will not be accepted by col- 
leges or universities toward advanced 


degrees. 
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Since the fall of 1951 there have 
been offered to the teachers ol 
Normandy 33 different courses, with 
an enrollment of 545. These courses 
have included workshops to develop 
and improve the methods and mate- 
rials used in the classrooms and to 
improve the curriculum and provide 
knowledge, understanding and tech- 
niques necessary in working with 
slow learners and bright children 
alike. Courses which have expe- 
rienced particular enthusiasm and in- 
terest have been in the areas of 
guidance, moral and spiritual values 
and the teaching of the typical child, 
and three of our more current sub 
jects: ‘Toward Better Listening. 
Aviation Education Workshop and 
Wechsler and Stan- 


ford-Binet tests of individual intel- 


Psychometrics 
ligence). The latter courses were or- 
ganized through cooperative effort 
with Washington University. Ow 
standards for the organization of 
these in-service courses are held at 
such a level that we are now re- 
ceiving college credit for some of 
them. 

Salary schedule credit awarded for 
participation in the in-service pro- 
eram is accumulative, and all such 
credit earned can upon the acquisi- 
tion of the master’s degree be ap- 
plied to satisfy the requirement for 


placement on the 180 hour schedule 
A Second Ste 
Pp 


The in-service program as it is now 
functioning in the Normandy School 
System for the 8th consecutive year 
is a step in the right direction. We 
believe it is time to take a second 
step to realize real progress. A broad- 
ened program of this type can pro- 
duce many desirable results 

Just a few of the broader aspects 
are: 

A. Indoctrination of the new 


teachers to: 


1. Administrative and supervisory 
personnel 
2. Other members of the staff 
3. School polic ies 
t. Basic purposes and philosophy 
of the system. 
». Curriculum guides 
6. Records, forms and reports for 
whi h he she will be partially ol 
wholly responsible 
7 Various school services 
8. Opportunities provided by the 
in-service program 
9. Problems, needs and resources 
of the community 
10. Parent-teacher activities as they 
apply to the teaching staff 
B Professional development lor 
all the staff as determined by teache 
needs 
1. ‘Yo understand children through 
studies of growth and develop 
ment and the role of the teacher 
in child guidance 
2. ‘To understand the steps in the 
learning process 
>. To broaden the conc: pts of the 
purposes of the school and th 
curriculum 
t. To broaden understanding of 
the curriculum units and th 
new discoveries whi h have 
changed their content 
5. To learn about community re- 
sources and their uses in cur- 
ricular experiences 
6. To increase competence in art, 
music, literature and rhythmic 
activities 
7. ‘To understand the application 
of science concepts and of new 
discoveries in health and nutri- 


tion 


lo broaden the meaning of the 


mastery of the skill of reading 
writing and arithmetic as they 
are reflected in improvement of 


(See Teacher Training, page 47) 
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Curnicullr ond Gvtru—Cunriouler? 


WwW few exceptions, when 
school practitioners meet in 
their professional sessions a debate 
ensues about the place of the so- 
called extracurricular activity in the 
traditional secondary school curricu- 
lum. Those who involve themselves 
in the controversy bog down at the 
point of admitting that although the 
“second-class half brother,” the ex- 
tracurricular activity program, should 
be a part of the total school curricu- 
not be allowed to 


lum, it should 


breathe the same “academic air” as 


the traditional courses. 


Few will contest the theory that 


when a 
the 


learning is achieved only 


subject “lives” in the mind of 
pupil. 

It is this power to impart vitality 
to the lifeless formality of the tradi, 
tional curriculum that gives hope of 
realization to the argument for inte- 
gration. To note motivation at its 
highest level one need only observe 
students participating in an activity 
which has well-developed objectives, 
a carefully planned program and 
competent faculty leadership. This 
motivation is exhibited in the activ- 
ities of a hobby building group, stamp 
collector’s club, hiking society or de 
bating contest. Is it possible to inject 
this natural source of interest into the 
classroom? (When the extracurriculat 
is integrated with the curricular so 
that the vigor and vitality of the for- 
mér merges with the solid structure 
of the latter to form a true cocurric- 
ular pattern, the phenomena is more 
likely to occur. 

Activity Program Unequal 


When the activity program is de- 


Dr. James M. Laing is Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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layed until the school day is com- 
pleted, it cannot serve the student 
body on an equal basis. If maximum 
educational value is to be obtained 
from the activity program, that pro- 
gram must share equally with the 
traditional subjects in the regular 
schedule. 

“The more obvious values of extra- 
activities enrichment of 


class are 


studies, provision for individual dif- 
ferences in abilities and interest, utili- 
zation of special talents and oppor- 
tunity potential for students to per- 
ceive new relationships and to reor- 
ganize and adapt them to their per- 
sonal life objectives. This concept can 
be documented from several recent 
studies. 

Certain characteristics of the extra- 
class program are unique. (The first 
characteristic concerns problems in 
extraclass situations which would not 
arise in the conventional classroom. 
Che problems rarely can be assigned 
to a single discipline and must be 
reviewed from many angles before it 
is possible to arrive at a solution 
A second characteristic is that extra- 
class experiences are in direct rela- 
tionship to the student’s interests, ex- 
pectations, and daily experiences. He 
visualizes these experiences as a more 
functional part of his life than formal 
courses and classes he regularly at- 


A third 


bearing on 


tends. characteristic has a 


personal interrelation- 
ships. In most extraclass settings it 
is through participation in experi- 
ences that the student better under- 
stands himself and others with whom 


he is involved. 
Time Factor 


The time factor in curricular de- 


velopment has been a concern fon 
with 


many vears of those charged 


Ss 


Cc 


The 


problem becomes particularly acute 


curricula implementation. 
as new social, industrial, vocational, 
and political needs require revisions 
New 


have been piled on new courses like 


of curricular content. courses 
cordwood to satisfv the demand for 
This 


only duplicates time and effort but 


more current knowledge. not 
it duplicates content, Few courses are 
completely new, and most extraclass 
activities, if they have defensible edu- 
cational objectives, contain charac- 
teristics almost identigal to class- 
Why 


already overworked staff when inte- 


room. increase the load of an 


gration of similar experiences will 
enrich those experiences and = save 
time that could be spent more pro- 


ductively? 


A science club could be interested 
in rockets, plant life, rock forma- 
tion, or chemical combinations which 
might also be subjects in the science 
class. Should the science teacher who 


likely be club 


visor and the club members who are 


will the science ad- 


generally students in the science 
class duplicate their efforts in the two 
activities scheduled at different hours 
of the day? 

The student council is usually con- 
cerned with local government proc- 
esses. Few social studies courses leave 
this area unexplored. In most schools, 
however, these two activities are un- 
related in the daily time schedule 
Not only is the time inefficiently used 
but the strengths of one do not sup- 
plement or enrich the other 


It is true that not all functions of 


these two “extracurricular” activ- 
ities would be desirable in a class- 
room setting. A “broken front” pat- 


tern could be used, however, in 
(See Curricular page 32) 
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By 
Ellsworth John Evans 
Principal, Cupples School, 


St. Louis 


T present our meetings of 

schoolmen are, for the most 
part, taken up with the discussion 
of methods of teaching, a good meas- 
ure of attention being paid also to 
the problems that arise in rearrang- 
ing courses to meet rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. 

I do not see how anyone can re- 
gard our work as other than profes- 
sional. What is teaching? “It is.” 
as some one has pointedly said, “the 

3 

bringing of knowledge into due rela- 
tion with the mind.” Her position 1s 
one to which the pupil, then the 
pupils’ parents, and finally society in 
general should look up to; the pre- 
sumption is that she is teaching be- 
cause she knows more than the great 
majority, and that the respect of the 
community belongs to her by right. 
The fact that some teachers fail to 
recognize their true standing, while 
a few have recognized it only to 
abuse its opportunities, and the fact 
that some communities are more 
backward than others in giving to 
the teacher her due, do not militate 
against the truth of the matter as 
stated. 

The professional success of the 
teacher depends upon three things: 
scholarship, skill, and professional 
enthusiasm. 

Accuracy, it has often been said, 
It is the 


manifestation of truth in detail, and 


is the soul of scholarship. 


what is not accurate is not true; in- 
accuracy in teaching is a form of dis- 
honesty. 

But the spirit of investigation js 
not less important, for it is this which 
reaches out after fresh knowledge, 
which continually gathers and sifts 
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new data, which is ever testing un- 
familiar conclusions in every possible 
way. Without it there is no pros- 
ress: without progress in knowledve 
there will inevitably come a decline 
of interest and of efficiency. ‘The 
spirit of investigation is the salvation 
of teachers. It is the salt that keeps 
them fresh and young and honest, 
intellectually attractive and strong 
A teacher in whom it has died out is 
on the high road to fossilization 
Good intentions never vet saved a 
teacher 
Skill is Needed 

But skill, as well as scholarship, 1S 
essential to the teacher's success The 


easily 


conditions of the process are 


discerned, for these are but three 


a pupil, a teacher, and 
While it i: 


elements: 
something to be taught 
an exaggeration to say that the teac 
er is born, not made, it is true that 
a teacher cannot be made successful 
by the application of rules, by th 
masterv of somebody's “method” o1 


even by the study of pedagogy \ 


, » r the j . sy- 
knowledge of the principles of psy Pa 


chology in their application to th 
processes of instruction, as well as a 
familiarity with the histery of edu- 
cation and with the development ol 
one’s specialty, will be helpful; bu 
in the last resort the professional skill 
of the teacher is individual in a pe- 
culiar sense, because it is acquired 
as the result of an increasing effort 
at adjustment of individual ettai.- 
ments and of a particular tempera 
ment, to ever-varvinge conditions: it 
is something that belongs to her in- 
dividually, and cannot be initiated 
or imported, except in a very limited 
degree to others Every teacher 
making herself tamiliar with prin- 
ciples of pedagogy that are of uni 


versal application should try to teach 


1 


in the way in which she finds th 
readiest adjustment of her own tem 
perament to the natures of her pu- 
pils. ‘The main requisite here is good 
common sense; if the teacher lacks 
this she ought to retire into her closet 
three times every day and pray that 
it may be given her, for without it a 
large measure olf success 1s unattain- 
able 

The third element of success is en 
thusiasm. Without this the teacher’s 
work is dull, and, being in a larg: 
measure unprofitable to the pupil 
defeats the very end of instruction 
No matter what the subject, it can 
and should be made interesting: and 
a teacher cannot arouse the interest 
of her class unless she is interested 
herself 

Of the three elements, s« holarship, 
skill and enthusiasm. we cannot hes 
itate to say that scholarship is the 
most fundamental. It underlies and 


Phere 


can be no skill in imparting without 


conditions both the others 


a mastery of that which is to be im- 
partéd; and “the enthusiasm of 
kngwledge is a prime requisite of 
good teaching.” 

In view of these considerations, 
may safely undertake to answer the 
question proposed If the first req 
ulsite ol professional success 1s schol- 
arship, then the work of preparation 
for teaching and the gatherings ol 
teachers in teachers’ meetings should 
lay more stress upon the promotion 
“ol scholarship than upon anything 
else 
pedagogical 


should by no means be excluded from 


Papers on subjects 
the teachers’ meetings In the ma 
jority of instances they may profit 
ably form at least one-fourth of the 
program; but the large proportion of 


papers should deal with matters of 








scholarship, whether in the way of 
offering the results of original investi- 
gation, or a critical examination of 
review of 


the work of others, or a 


the recent literature of one’s spe- 
cialty. 
Teachers’ Meetings 

According to a former superin- 


tendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
the many kinds of teachers’ meetings 
may be classified into three types. 
The many variations finally resolve 
themselves into these groups, and 
they follow the lines indicated by the 
principal in charge. It has been said 
that, “as the teacher so is the school”, 
but it is equally true that as the 
principal is so are his teachers. 
The first class of teachers’ meet- 
ings is conducted by the principal 
fiend. He 


teachers’ meeting at a regular time 


who is a record calls a 


each month whether there is any 
work of true worth to be given out o1 
not. He is conscientiously orthodox, 
and must live up to his well establish- 


The 


principal who loses himself collecting 


ed principles of periodicity. 


statistics, narrows his vision and use- 
fulness. 


Now, the field principal is general- 


ly a scholar and a student. He is 
generally abreast with the times. He 
knows all the latest books and 


periodicals upon his field or work. 
He meets the teachers, or has others 
do so, and talks over the latest books, 
and the newest topics of pedagogical 
interest. He tries to find out then 
true and relative value to the teacher 
and the school. 

field 
conduct his teachers’ meetings along 


Again, the principal may 
another line, and this is often most 
successful. He may meet part of the 
teachers from time to time and con- 
investigations, o1 


duct conferences, 


research in which they may be in- 
terested. Sectional or departmental 
meetings of teachers and individual 
conferences have been found to be 
very successful. 

One cannot help but agree with a 
former superintendent of schools in 
Seymore, Connecticut, when he says, 
“the first step toward an effective 
teachers’ meeting is to have a def- 


inite purpose. If there is no clearly 


r 


defined motive for a meeting do not 


have one. Every teacher should 
know the purposes of administrative 
acts. The very least a principal can 
do is to keep his teachers informed.” 

In short, teachers’ meetings should 
be a clearinghouse for all details of 
management and teaching. Teachers 
will attend them cheerfully, as they 
furnish specific directions and sug- 
gestions for every side of their work. 
It is better 


held in the 


that such meetings be 
after 
and do not continue for more than 


afternoon school 


one hour. Everything unnecessary 
and trivial should be omitted. 
We 


even 


understand that 
the 


might well be devoted to scholarship 


should also 


though most of meeting 
promotion, care should be taken so 
as to not exclude completely from 
the meetings the daily classroom 
problems that the individual teacher 
encounters. Each teacher should be 
required to present in the meetings 
her major problems that, in all prob- 
ability, with the solution will aid 
other teachers who are having sim- 


ilar difficulties. 


Curricular 


(Continued from page 30) 


which the research by the council o1 
club would be done by the respec- 
tive classes and an extension of the 
classes would serve as the practical 
the activity 


application by two 


ero Ips. 
Curricular Continuity 


Closely related to the time factor 
is curricular continuity. Continuity 
of learning experience of the pupil 
is a perennial concern of educators. 
This is a_ particularly important 
problem in the present',period of 
population mobility in which youth 
of school age are frequently moved 
from school to school in various parts 
of the country. In relation to this 


problem another unheralded value 
has been credited to the extracurric- 
ular program and was brought into 
the 1958 Yearbook of the 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 


focus by 


riculum Development, 


Students feel the extracurricular 


activities in which they are involved 


Cc 


bridges the gap between classes in 
whatever number of settings they oc- 
cur. This indicates that the success 
factor is important in the improve- 
ment of learning and in increasing 
the holding power of the secondary 
schools. 

f the pragmatic point of view has 
a place in our education philosophy 
it makes little difference whether the 
traditional subject matter or the ex- 
tracurricular activity is used just so 
long as learning is improved. If the 
two can be integrated to Serve this 
purpose more effectively there is lit- 
tle room to doubt that the effort is 


worthwhile 


Progress Seen 


It would seem, then, that the 
teaching profession is nearly ready 
to combine the “second-class half 


brother” referred to in the beginnine 
of the article with the subject-matte1 
curriculum, In most schools the ac- 


class 


the 


the regula 
like 


They are unwanted 


tivities outside of 


schedule have survived 
“street urchin.” 
by many administrators and othe 
educational practitioners but they are 
here, and are therefore allowed to 
exist. 

The steps that seem pertinent for 
successful curriculum integration are 
as follows: 

1. A thorough faculty and student 
evaluation of the existing extracur- 
ricular program. 


2. The 


mittee composed of administrators, 


establishment of a com- 
faculty, students and lay people to 
determine activities that fulfill both 
school and community needs 

}. The provision for an in-service 
training program patterned after fac- 
ulty meetings or workshops to ac- 
quaint teachers with the “what” and 
“how” of integrating subject-matte1 


and the extracurricular into a ‘“‘co- 


curricular” design. 

t. The cooperative selection by ad- 
ministrators and teachers of sponsors 
have 


who correlated subject-matte 


and extracurricular activity orienta- 
tion. 


>. ‘Phe 


the educational 


continuous evaluation of 


values of the inte- 


erated program by the previously es- 
tablished committee. 
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PATHWAY 


to EFFICIENT 


ATHLETIC ORGANIZATION 


“*Lit- 


doing on the baseball 


S the field ready for this after- 
I noon’s game? What is the 

tle League” 
field while a high school contest 1s 
in' progress? Do you realize that this 
senior has eight different  lette 
awards? Will the junior high coop- 
erate? Why 


sports program of the other schools 


don’t we know of the 
in our district? 

Are these questions familiar? In 
the Ferguson-Florissant R-2 School 
District in St. Louis County these 
questions, and more like them, arose 
frequently. This was natural, con- 
sidering that a few years ago, the 


school district consisted largely of 


one community, Ferguson, which 
had mushroomed into a district with 
Additional 


planned for the immediate future. 


14+ schools. schools are 
This sudden growth and expansion 
resulted in an organizational lag. It 
had to be remedied, 

For a number of years R-2 teach- 
ers were primed for the new school 
year by means of departmental 
meetings preceding the school year. 
At one of these physical education 
conferences in 1953, so many diver- 
gent ideas and views were expressed 


that Aleck 


now athletic director, suggested reg- 


Burgess, a coach and 


throughout — the 
district. V. 


ular conferences 
vear for coaches of the 
CG. McCluer, 


envisioned — the 


superintendent — ol 
schools. obvious 
worth of these meetings and recom- 
mended that a council be formed 
to assemble monthly. Thus was born 
the Athletic Council within the R-2 
School 


District to spearhead effi- 


cient athletic organization. 
Athletic Council Set Up 
The Athletic 


officially designated, drew up a con- 


Council, as it was 


stitution, which contained the scope 
and function of the organization. 
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By Paul B. Koch, Ferguson-Florissant 


The four articles of the constitution 


covered the name, purpose, mem- 


bership, organization and adminis- 
Article I formally named 


Article I] stated The 


purpose of the organization shall be 


tration. 


the group. 


to promote, regulate, and supervise 
the boys’ intramural and _ interscho- 
lastic sports program of the Fergu- 
Public Schools.” ‘The 


membership, determined by Article 


son-F lorissant 


III, designated these persons as 


members: superintendent, athletic 


director, principals and  assistant- 


principals of the junior and senio1 


high schools. two representatives 
from the elementary schools, high 
school teacher in charge of ticket 
sales, and head cofthies of each 


sport in the junior and senior high 
schools 

Article IV, composed of five sec- 
tions, outlined the organization and 
administration of the council, Sec- 
tion | specified the athletic directo: 
as chairman. Section II stated a sec- 
retary, elected by vote ol the coun- 
cil, would hold office for one yea 
Section III indicated that “policies 
or regulations adopted by this or- 
shall be 


S¢ hool 


vanization subject to ap- 


proval of the admiunistra- 
tion.” Section IV outlined how a 
policy or regulation becomes effec- 
tive. And section V proclaimed that 
the constitution became effective 
only when approved by the school 
administration. On September 17, 
1953. the council became an official 
organization. 


Is an Athletic 


effort? “Through this Council, we 


Council worth the 


accomplished many things _ that 


could not be done by individual 


coaches,” said Director Burgess. “So 


many difficulties.’ he ~@ontinued 


“have been ironed out. resulting in 
smoother operation of the athletic 


yrograms in the 14 schools, that we 
} 


consider the Council a boon to the 
system.” 

“Before the Council was instituted 
policies of the various schools wer 
Council 


practically unknown. ‘The 


drew up policies and disseminated 


them, thus cementing the relation 


ship ol personne! in the sports pro 


erams throughout the system 


Alte) 


Council - system, 


a live yeat operation ol the 
believed to be 
what 


unique in St Louis County 


have been the results? 


1. The 


problems brought to 


Council assists in solving 
principals ol 
the various buildings 

2. A place exists where members 
with differing philosophies can ex- 
enabling a_ synthesis 


change ideas, 


of athletic problems 

}. Unified group action can often 
be attained 

t. ‘The promotion and coordina 
tion of athletics in a school district 
can be conducted with less friction 


». Athletic 


schools are broadcast through a cen 


polic ics of the many 
tral agency 

6. A particular group is available 
continually for advice and counsel] 

7. Present as well as future plan 
ning can be accomplished in a sys 
tematic way 

8. Relations between community 
organizations and the school are im 
proved 

9. Athletic publicity can be chan 
neled 

10. A 
woblems ol schebl officials is often 


mutual concern for the 


if hieved 


pp the 


sponsored by the 


annual athleti banquet 


Council at the 
school Veal one ol 


comment d 


close of each 
wisely 


build a 


athletic 


the coaches 
When you 


ganization, your 


bridget ol or- 
stalls can 


not collaps« 








Is ESPERANTO 


By George Falgier 


St. Louis, Missouri 


T will be a lamentable develop- 
ment if the jar to our compla- 
Sputnik 


cency administered by 


should lead to  undiscriminating 


imitation of European systems of 
education; it will have been an in- 
fluence for good if it spurs us to 
greater effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing our proper educational aims, 
necessarily different from those held 
in totalitarian or class-bound coun- 
tries. 

It is heartening to note in the 
utterances of high officials and ed- 
ucational leaders that new recogni- 
tion is to be given to the importance 
of language as well as of science. 
The writer believes that the poten- 
valuable tool (if 


tialities of a new 


something 70 years old may be 


called new! namely, Esperanto, 
should be utilized in current plans 
to extend the language program. 
The study of Latin provided solid 
benefits for the select school pop- 
ulation of a past era, and still does, 
of course, for a fraction of the pres- 
ent school population. My own ex- 
perience as a teacher of Latin cer- 
tainly does not lead me to advocate 
its restoration as a required subject 
for all. However, I insist that its 
retirement from that position left a 
filled. 


Latin 


vacuum which has not been 


Valuable 


performed have gone by the board 


functions that 
for the majority of the school pop- 
ulation. Who can master English as 
thoroughly as the successful student 
of Latin? Who is as well prepared 
Ro- 


to undertake the study of a 


mance language? 
Latin Too Difficult 
The difficulty of Latin precludes 


its universal requirement in a system 


of mass education. Yet the benefits 
it provides do not stem from. its 
difficulty. A language does not need 
four conjugations and five declen- 
sions in order to be expressive, pre- 
cise or euphonious. 

Esperanto can fill the void which 
the absence of Latin leaves in the 
education of the average pupil, aid- 
ing in the mastery of English in the 
same ways as Latin does, laying the 


kind of 


study of other languages. In addi- 


same foundation for the 
tion, as a living language in its own 
right, Esperanto has utilities of a 
modern foreign language not avail- 
able in Latin. 

Since it is a constructed language, 


lacks 


superfluous complexities, 


Esperanto irregularities and 


and can 
be learned with reasonable effort by 
the average pupil. In spite of its 
relative simplicity, there is no longet 
any question of its adequacy in all 
language-use from 


fields of poetry 


to science, for speaking as well as 
writing. 

The academic value of Esperanto 
is not mere supposition. There has 
which 
1930's 


research 


In the 


been supports the 
Helen Eaton 


carried on a research project at Co- 


=" 
Ccialm. 


lumbia University under the super- 


vision of Dr, Thorndike to find 
whether there was academic justifi- 
cation for including a simple con- 
structed language in the curriculum. 

Esperanto was used as the basis 
of a course in general language. It 
was found that pupils who took the 
Esperanto course, then entered upon 
the study of a 


foreign language, 


would overtake and surpass other 


pupils of similar ability who had 


started the study of the foreign lan- 


guage directly without Esperanto. 


Ss 
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Needed in the School 
Language Program? 


This i says YES! 


Concepts of Grammar 
It is not difficult to explain this 
result. Esperanto furnishes the stu- 


dent with concepts of grammat 
which his English background does 
not provide. The lack of these is a 
continuing hindrance in the study 
of a foreign language, as well as in 
English 


the thorough mastery of 


itself. 

l Esperanto gives the pupil a 
clear differentiation of the parts of 
speech, each major part of speech 
being indicated by a special ending: 
the ending -o is the sign of the 


noun; the adjective, -a; the adverb, 


-e; verbs end in -as (Present), -is 
Past), -os (Future), -us (Condi- 
tional), -u (Imperative), -i (Infini- 


tive). Present, past and future parti- 
ciples, active and passive, are avail- 
able to form the perfect tenses and 
the passive voice. 

2) Esperanto establishes concepts 
of case, number, subject and object, 


agreement of adjective and noun. 


Nominative Singular: bela 


rozo, 
beautiful rose, 
Accusative Singular: belan rozon, 


beautiful rose. 


Plural: 


Esperanto j is pro- 


Nominative belaj rozoj, 
beautiful roses. 


nounced like English “y.” 


Accusative Plural: belajn rozojn, 
beautiful roses. These examples in- 
clude all endings of the noun and 
adjective. 

The vocabulary of Esperanto is 
about two-thirds Romance in origin, 
and about one-third Germanic. 
Word-building is much used, word- 
combined with each 


roots being 


other and with prefixes and suffixes, 


(See Esperanto, page 49) 
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Paul D. Rogers, Superintendent of 
the Lawson Public Schools, has an- 
nounced a new $350,000 high school 
building was opened in September. 

John P. Smith is the new Missouri 
representative for the Star Engrav- 
ing Company of Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Smith resides in Kirksville. 

R. C. Glazier, Director of Public 
Information, Springfield schouls, re- 
cently served as a consultant to the 
administrative staff and Board of 
Education of Elmhurst, Ill. He was 
helping to plan their public relations 
program. 

Warren Taylor, a teacher at Mont- 
gomery City last year, is now teach- 
ing at Wellsville. 

Sally Jones of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is teaching kindergarten in Indepen- 
dence. 

Patrick D. Smith, superintendent 
of the Stoutland schools, has re- 
signed in order to enter Graduate 
School at George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert Walker of La Plata is the 
new science teacher at Keytesville. 

Mary Harris is the new elementary 
teacher at Clifton Hill. 


John Bowes has been employed as 
principal of the Oregon High School. 


Douglas Fender of Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., has been appointed by the Mal- 
den Board of Education to teach sci- 
ence. 


W. G. Wilbanks has been elected 
high school principal at Portageville. 


William Lloyd Elder, an employee 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City, since 1942, has been em- 
ployed to teach social studies in the 
Marshall High School. 


Marilyn Lineberry has been select- 
ed to teach -7th and 8th grades at 
Marceline. 


Jack Isbell of Fayette has been 
promoted from assistant coach to 
head coach of the high school. 


Noble Neil, principal of the Union- 
ville High School for the past 12 
years, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion to teach English, Speech, and 
Dramatics in the Clinton High 
School. 


Sylvia Jane Goodbrake of Clinton 
has been elected to teach English in 
the Raytown Junior High School. 

Henry Ford, a teacher at Rocky 
Comfort for the past eight years, has 
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been hired to teach speech and mixed 
chorus at Neosho High School. 


Bob Blue, football and track coach 
at Malden for the past two years, 
has resigned to accept a position at 
the White Pidgeon, Michigan, High 
School. 


Chester Boren, a teacher of busi- 
ness education at Monroe City, has 
been promoted to elementary super- 
visor. 


Wayne Martin, Licking, has been 
appointed Assistant Elementary Su- 
pervisor in Rolla 


John Bearden, Superintendent of 
the Iberia Public Schools, has an- 
nounced that 14 districts have joined 
this system, giving an enrollment of 
some 565 students. 


Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed a member of the Credit 
Union’s Committee of the NEA. 


M. S. Powell, superintendent of the 
La Plata public schools, has an- 
nounced construction of a Bus Main- 
tenance and Storage Garage has been 
planned 


Edna R. Polster, superintendent of 
the Warren County Schools for the 
past 14 years, has resigned in order 
to teach German, Speech and Eng- 
lish in the Warrenton High School 


Carolyn Beardsley is the new 
teacher of Art in the Gideon elemen- 
tary school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wehking have 
been employed to teach in the Sar- 
coxie system. Mr. Wehking as bas- 
ketball coach and Mrs. Wehking in 
the elementary system 


Nelson Kerr, principal at North- 
gate Junior High School, North Kan- 
sas City, has been named principal 
of the Senior High School to succeed 
Dr. Robert Whaley 


Virginia Smallwood is the new vo- 
cational home economics teacher at 
Marshall High School. 


Wayne Goddard has been appoint- 
ed vice principal of Central High 
School, Cape Girardeau 


George Godwin of Poplar Bluff has 
been elected as principal of the 
Northwest High School in Jefferson 
County to succeed Wayne Goddard 


Doris Lee Hickman of Leonard has 
been elected as commerce teacher in 
the Monroe City High School 





Charles Gray, chairman, history de- 


partment, Parkview High Schoo! 
Springfield, Mo., has accepted a po 
sition as instructor in the history de- 
partment and supervisor of student 
teachers of the history department 
of the training school, Illinois Uni 
versity, Normal, Illinois 


D. D. Simpson, principal, Versailles 
High School for the past four years, 
has been employed in a similar posi 
tion at Buffalo 


Mrs. Norma Shelton, a teacher at 
Grimes School, Randolph County, last 
year, has resigned her position in or 
der to accept the office of county 
superintendent of Randolph County 
She began her duties August 16 


Jack Edward Sutton, formerly of 
3entonville, Arkansas, has been s« 
lected to teach speech and dramatics 
in Cabool 


Roy Arbuthnot, junior high school 
coach, Englewood, Colorado, is the 
new assistant coach at Monett 


Doug Landrith, former Carthage 
Senior high football and track coach 
has been employed as head basket 
ball and golf coach at Joplin Junior 
college. 

Harding C. Williams, principal of 
the Charleston High School, has ac 
cepted a position as head of the St 
Elmo High School. 


Voris Brown, principal, Cainsvill 
has accepted the high school princi 
palship of Worth County R-I 


Norma Bauer, Laclede, has been 
elected to teach general business and 
English at Chillicothe High School 


Earl Gray, formerly superintendent 
of Brookfield public schools, has ac 
cepted a position as superintendent 
at Seymour, Iowa 


Marilon Lindstrom, Lake Forest 
Illinois, has been employed to teach 
girls physical education at Marshall 


High School 


W. R. Pierce, Jr., coach, Gideon 
High School for the past four years 
has been appointed principal of the 
Charleston Senior High School 


Marchea Klang of Sedalia has been 
employed to teach art at the Horace 
Mann School in this system 


Sara Gay Goldin has been em 
ployed as second grade _ teacher 
Northwest Elementary School, Mar 
shall 


Lloyd Banwart of Lamar has 
signed a contract to teach math and 





Science at the Jasper High School. Rex Mhoon has accepted a position school principal to replace Jack PRC 





Dorothy Moore of St. Louis has as counselor and social studies teach- Rushing who died of a heart attack AV! 
been appointed to teach Spanish, er at Sarcoxie C. L. Wetzel, teacher trainer for E 
French and English at the Marshall Howard Westerman, science teach vocational education in the St. Louis fens 
High School er, Wellington High School, will system since 1936, retired September ) quai 

Joan Heiens, Abilene, Kansas, is teach similar subjects in the Belton 29 40-f 
the new arts and crafts teacher in Jr. and Sr. High School this year Jane Amrhein is teaching the first i ter 
the Belton schools. William Koger, principal of the grade in the Twillman school, Hazel- Adr 

Jerry Turner has resigned as head elementary school at Chillicothe, has wood. T 
basketball coach at Herculaneum to resigned in order to accept the prin- Robert Webb, former grade school due 
accept a position at the Belleville cipalship of the Butler elementary principal of the Oak Grove school, mal 
Township High School in Illinois. school. Broseley, has been employed as ele-  } ten 

Madalyne Elliott has been elected Delmar A. Pritchard, a teacher in|‘ ™entary principal in the Broseley Re- con 
to teach social studies and English the Cooter schools for the past 15 organized School District. pro 
in Marshall. years, has been promoted to high _ 
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“Our Public Schools” is one of the 






















best publications available for edu- 
Picture of your cators to use in spreading informa- N 
tion about the importance of public 
band, team or schools and their role in our country N 
It traces the story of American ed- 
class here... ucation from its early beginnings in j 
the new world through the Colonial fo! 
Period and the establishment of the N: 
Republic to the present time. It ve 
quotes the opinions of our Founding : 
Forefathers on the necessity of an ec 
educated citizenry in our kind of in 
= government. th 
Stick, “ The effect of the public school as i re 
o! Cys a unifying force in America and its te 
faa ray . : services in the preservation of a va- | m 
NDP? seomera riety of ideals, talents, and tastes, 
Peca brought to these shores by more than A 
n Log forty-one million immigrants, are de- i Ww 
Rol) scribed in the volume as a basis of a F 
rich American culture. The book fl 
points out the contributions of the f 
public schools, not only to the indi- , il 
vidual but to the economic prosper- s 
e ity, technical progress, and to the 
Quick, easy way national security. \ 
It further shows the relation of k 


to raise money for your school personal income to education, its 


contribution to good health and long 
life, and to the moral and spiritual 
Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with tremend- values essential to ethical wagon ! 
: ‘ ’ é zg 2aAlS. stresses > asic 
ous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log or Choco- ne ign Stents it stresses the bask 
, : a : ae ish role of the public school in helping 
late Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” with photo of your group. $1 


150 il ith fi z . ? each citizen to realize his full poten- 
Oo ‘4 se > “4 7a > = N re M « ~ r © r . 
and 0Uc sellers with generous profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry tial and thus make his greatest con- 


for band uniforms or instruments, ath- tribution to the security and ad- 
letic goods, gym construction, class vancement of our nation 
trips, visual aid equipment, etc. No Use it as the basis for a unit in 


advance money required—pay after high school. ! 
sale. Right now best time for quick 
success. Airmail coupon today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 


It may be obtained at the nominal 
price of 15 cents per copy (to cover 
mailing and postage) from The Su- 
preme Council, 1733-16th St., N.W., 





ee ee ee ee Washington 9, D.C. Orders should be 
1 STUCKEY’S, Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. accompanied by payment, check or 
' Rush details your “Personalized” plan for raising stamps. ; 
: funds, and show how we can make amount checked. 
Uitthe ky : Check Amt. 
1 you want N — = 
CY: 1  Nerafees | Nome BONDS VOTED 
© — . 
; {] $250 Address 
Community Projects Dept. ' = —————— ij » Springs: $7 for a 12- 
; J I 2 $600 City a Willow Springs: $70,000 for a 12 
Eastman, Ga. ' | $1,000 " a room elementary building. Additional 
1 | N f School . . ‘ 
i Oj $—— ee funds will bring the total amount ex- ) 
t MOT-10/39 | Approx. No. Students who will sell pended to $135,000. 
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PROTECTION HANDBOOK 
AVAILABLE 


Every member of the teaching pro- 
fession should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the content of a new 
40-page publication entitled, ‘“Disas- 
ter Protection Handbook For School 
Administrators.” 

The publication, which was pro- 
duced by a committee whose chair- 
man was James A. Hazlett, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas City, is 
concerned with setting up disaster 
protection programs. It describes a 
short-range pupil safety program and 
a long-range curriculum program. 

It may be obtained from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16th Street, N.E., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Missouri Cited for 
Membership Progress 


Missouri was singled out six times 
for special membership honors at the 
National Education Association Con- 
vention in St. Louis July 2. 

Dr. Karl E. Berns, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of NEA, in present- 
ing the Honor Roll of States before 
the 2nd business session, gave special 
recognition to all states and terri- 
tories that had made outstanding 
membership records in 1958-59. 


Across the huge stage of Kiel 
Auditorium the State NEA Directors 
were lined in the Pageant of State 
Flags. Each Director held his state 
flag aloft. As Dr. Berns cited honors 
for each state that Director, carry- 
ing his flag, stepped forward on the 
stage for special recognition. 

Missouri's flag was brought for- 
ward six times for the following 
honors: 

1. An all-time NEA membership 
record of 17,707. (Previous rec- 
ord, 16,977 in 1956-57.) 

An increase in membership of 
more than 1000. (Actual in- 
crease, 1,602.) 

3. Surpassed the national average 
of 7% increase over previous 
year. (Missouri's 10°.) 

4. Attained its membership goal 
and surpassed it by 207 mem- 
bers. 

5. Had more than 100 city-wide 
school systems with 100% NEA 
membership. 

6. Had more than 500 schools re- 
porting 100% membership. 
NEA Director Harold Lickey has 
set the 1959-60 goal at 18,500 mem- 

bers. 

School systems that reported 100% 
membership to the NEA Director by 
September 1 are as follows: 


i) 


System Superintendent 
Deering S. H. Marcellus 
Marshall A. H. Bueker 
Slater Ira E. Grubb 


If you haven't enrolled in your 
NEA do so today. Send your enroll- 
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ment to National Education Associa- Crops," shows the relationship of 


tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., forest management and wildlife man- 

Washington 6, D. C. Dues $10.00. agement. It is available only to 
teachers 

The revised teaching aids, “The 

FOREST INDUSTRIES Story of Lumber” and “The Story 


of Pulp and Paper,” cover processes 
of lumbering and _  paper-making 


PRODUCES BOOKLETS 


Three free forestry teaching aids 30th are available in classroom 
are being offered by the American quantities. 
Forest Products Industries. For the booklets, write Education 
One of the booklets is new, and Division, American Forest Products 
the others are newly revised. The Industries, 1816 N. Street, N.W., 


new one, “Trees and Game — Twin Washington 6, D.C 


andl 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropolli- “Se 


tan school system holds that \ 
\ 


music more than any other art 


shapes life and personality and ; 

that group music teaches punc- 5 

tuality, teamwork, discipline, and ~ ot Sed 2 
cooperation. ' 


ae a suggestion 


Also out of 46 scientists and 
we hope proves helpful 


deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 





a recent poll, 70% maintained ceptive by sharpening their senses 
the study of music is of greatim- __ of sight, hearing, and touch. 
portance In preparing youngsters Going along with this, Evanston, 
for scientific pursuits. Ill. observes that children learn 
In Pensacola, Fia., where school precision and control from play- 
children learn relationship of | ing together. Furthermore, no 
music to mathematics, they wind disciplinary problem seems to 
up doing better in both. come up with child who has in- 
Music directors have repeated terested himself in music. 

again and again that by playing an this jibes with reports from 
in groups students learn to ob- many grade schools around the 
serve quickly, respond correctly nation where music making is 
to directions, and are more per- used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 





Healthful + Delicious « Satisfyings 







Home after a busy day, 

, see how quickly the lively 
flavor of Wrigley's EZZZzZzz> Gum 
gives you arefreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension, 

















Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton $14.00 

Taffeta $29.00 

Nylon $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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A HANDBOOK FOR 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Elementary school principals will 
find many fine suggestions in the 
22-page publication’ entitled, “A 
Handbook for the Elementary School 
Principal,’’ prepared by a committee 
of principals in the Tulsa, Oklahoma 
School system. Dr. Dean Fitzgerald, 
a former Missourian, served as chair- 
man of the committee. 

The publication deals with the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of ele- 
mentary principals, plan of organiza- 
tion for instruction, routine admin- 
istrative functions, leadership in in- 
struction and the principal and spe- 
cial education services. 

Copies of the publication may be 
purchased from the Department of 
Printing, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Price 50 cents. 


PLANNING TC BUY A NEW HOME? 


LOOK FOR THIS 





A Medallion Home sets a new standard for lighting, wiring 
and electrical appliances. As a Home Buyer, you will want 
to look for homes that display this new bronze plaque. It is 
your assurance that the house contains the basic conven- 
iences you need to LIVE BETTER... ELECTRICALLY! 


BRONZE MEDALLION HOMES PROVIDE THESE 


MODERN FEATURES: 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES — You will find a modern 


built-in Electric Range in the Bronze Medallion Home, 
plus three additional major electric appliances . . . 
all conveniently placed to save you time and work ... 


to make life more enjoyable. 


LIGHT FOR LIVING — Lighting is planned with you 


in mind... 


with some fixtures built-in or recessed for 


greater convenience. And you will appreciate the modern 
way of lighting living areas to beautify your home. 


FULL “HOUSEPOWER” — Every Bronze Medallion Home 


has an adequate wiring system planned for present 

and future needs. This means (1) a service entrance of at 
least 100 amperes, (2) plenty of circuits of proper size 
and (3) plenty of convenient outlets. 


If you are planning to remodel your present home talk to 
your Architect or Building Contractor about bringing your 
house up to Bronze Medallion Home standards. : 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 
PRAISES BUNKER HILL 


Mrs. Edith W. 
Missouri Science 
tion of the 
Association 


Link, chairman, 
Teachers Associa- 
Missouri State Teachers 
stated in a recent an- 
nouncement that she considers it a 
great privilege for the teachers of 
Missouri to have Bunker Hill Resort. 

Approximately 20 members includ- 
ing their families attended the Ex- 
ecutive Meeting of the Missouri Sci- 
ence Teachers Association July 24-26 
held at Bunker Hill. Present for this 
weekend meeting was Dr. George 
Dimitroff, Professor of Astronomy, 
Dartmouth College. He presented a 
travelogue of his experiences in Rus- 
sia. This lecture was enjoyed by all 
those present at the resort. 

Mrs. Link says that the resort is 
an ideal spot for future planning, 
but it is also perfect for promoting 
closer fellowship for members of any 
organization. 


SPRINGFIELD PARENTS 
CONSIDER PROS AND CONS 
OF HOMEWORK 


Parents in the Phelps School dis- 


trict in Springfield recently were 
faced with the problem “What do 
you think of homework?” Their an- 
swers were encouraging, revealing 
and helpful. And they might be of 
use to any school in Missouri or 


elsewhere, for that matter. 

Mrs. Nellie Bowler, principal at the 
school, supervised the survey. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to parents of 
229 children in grades three through 
six. A substantial number, 203, were 
completed and returned. 

Homework, with varied modifica- 
tions, was sanctioned by 187 of those 
questioned. Another 16 voiced a di- 
rect “no’’ when queried on the sub- 
ject. 

Answers to a question on why they 
approved of homework provided, 


among others, these’ statements: 
“Makes for better understanding of 
skills;” “good for parent-child rela- 
tionship;” “Teaches _ self-reliance;” 
and, a reason most parents over- 


looked, “helps to re-educate parents.”’ 

The concept of homework was 
modified in many ways by many par- 
ents, but here are a few of the sug- 


gested changes: “In moderation;” 
“Not busy work;” “only if child does 
not finish work at school;” and “not 


as a punishment.” 

Two recommendations received on 
the applications might be considered: 
Notify parents when homework is 
assigned; and assure competent home 
supervision. 

Of the 16 who 
homework, here 


disapproved of 
are a few of their 
reasons, some no doubt more valid 
than the others: “Causes dislike of 
school and teachers;” “makes children 
nervous;” and “mother works at night 
and is not home to help child.” 


After the survey had been com- 
pieted, the parents were again con- 


tacted, this time so they might iearn 
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results 


the and receive a few sug- 
gestions from the school officials. 
The letter to parents ended on this 
note: “Parents share the responsibili- 
ty for making homework what it can 
and should be.” 


EDWARDS GIVE RARE 
COLLECTION TO CMSC 


One of the nation’s largest collec- 
tions of rare editions of “The Com- 
pleat Angler” by Izaak Walton, 17th 
century English writer, is now in the 
Ward Edwards Library at Central 
Missouri State College. The collection 
of more than 150 different editions 
of the famous work were given to 
the College by Mr. and Mrs. Rider 
Edwards of Osceola, Mo., in memory 
of their parents, the late Ward and 
Mamie (Lucas) Edwards. 

Mr. Ward Edwards was librarian 
at Central Missouri State College 
from 1922 to 1938. He also served as 
College chaplain. 

The Edwards collection of works 
of Walt Whitman were recently dis- 
persed in an estate settlement and 
Mrs. Edwards’ collection of cook- 
books was sold to Kansas State Col- 
lege at Manhattan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rider Edwards acquired the Walton 
collection as their memorial gift to 
the College. Both are graduates of 
Central Missouri State College. 


BLACK FLAG 


Union High School, in Monterey, 
California, has solved the litterbug 
problem. After the lunch period, two 
students and the vice-principal in- 
spect the school grounds. If _ the 
ground is unduly littered, the school 
snack bar is closed fcr the day and 
a black flag is run up on the school 
flag pole. The plan works... . litter- 
bugging is on the decline. 


TO STRESS SAFEGUARDS 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


This year’s annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies (NCSS), scheduled for Kansas 
City, Mo., over the Thanksgiving 
holidays, will come to grips with the 
field’s most serious problem the 
danger of severely curtailed social 
studies programs as the struggle for 
pupil time by better financed groups 
is intensified. 


This is the warning sounded by 
NCSS President Howard H. Cum- 
mings, a former Missourian, as he 


announced plans for the 39th annual 
convention, Nov. 25-28. An estimated 


1200 to 1400 teachers are expected 
to attend. 

“The social studies,” said Mr. 
Cummings, “make up a major por- 


tion of the education of the average 
American before he goes to college. 
Unlike science, mathematics, and 
modern language, it cannot look for- 
ward to heavy government subsidies 
and in the recent past has received 
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support.” 
ob- 


no substantial foundation 

Warning also against static or 
solete programs, Mr. Cummings add- 
ed, “The teachers who believe in ad- 


vancing and improving the social 
studies program must make a con- 
siderable contribution in time and 


effort which will not be reimbursed.’ 
The Thanksgiving meeting, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cummings, is designed to 


bring to social studies teachers the 
latest research in the field and to 
enable the researchers to find out 
from teachers what problems are 


currently most in need of solution. 
Among the distinguished speakers 
who have been invited to give talks 


during the convention are Dr. James 


R. Woodworth, Miami University 
Oxford, O.: Robert C. Cook, Popula 
Washington 


tion Reference Bureau, 
D.C.;: Dr. Paul R. Olson, State Uni 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; Dr. Clar 


ence W. Olstead, Department of 
Geography, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Dr. George L. Anderson, 
Department of History, University of 


Kansas, Lawrence 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson, dean of the 
school of education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, will be 
the featured speaker at the banquet 
meeting on Friday evening. His topic 
will be “Innocents Around the World 


in 1959.” 


Have you exanuned 


all new 


Metropolitan 


Achievement | 
Tests? 


NOW 
READY 
FOR GRADES 
1.6 TO 9.1 


AVAILABLE IN 


ALSO 


World 
Book 


Company 





Complete Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 


for analysis of your pupils’ 
mastery of essential 


skills and information 













Partial Batteries 


for grades 5 to 9 ; 
Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or 


MRC scoring and reporting 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Sam M. Spees, 
Missouri representative 





WHAT PRICE 
DOUBLE SESSIONS? 

This is a report of a study of what 
happened when a high school ran 
two shifts a day for one year. The 
16-page publication may be secured 


from the National School Boards 
Association, 1940 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. Price 25 cents. 


Quantity discounts. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS 
JOIN EXCHANGE GROUP 

Missouri teachers are joining with 
other teachers in the nation in the 
teacher exchange program conducted 
by the U.S. Office of Education. One 
has participated in the summer semi- 
nar and three left New York the lat- 
ter part of August to go to their 
assignments abroad. 

James G. Angell, Pembroke Coun- 
try Day School in Kansas City, is 
teaching in Japan. 

Martha P. Cronin, Wade School, 
St. Louis, has exchanged positions 
with Patricia A. Miller, Becontress 
Secondary Modern School, Dagen- 
ham, Essex, England, and Gloria 
Fay, Bel-Nor Elementary School, 
Normandy, has exchanged positions 
with Eddie Phillips, Stanville Road 
School, Birmingham, England. 

Rita C. Cholet, Dewey School & 
Nottingham School in St. Louis at- 
tended a summer seminar in France. 


HE FORGOT TO ORDER HIS 
AEW MATERIALS EARLY 





Don’t wake up unprepared. Write to- 
day for the planning folder and order 
form which describe new American 
Education Week materials for the 
1959 observance, November’ 8-14. 
Write AEW, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SURGERY 

To help the public determine who 
is qualified to perform surgery, a 30- 
minute motion picture “Hands We 
Trust,” has been produced for the 
American College of Surgeons. The 
16 mm sound film will be sent with- 
out charge, and the return postage 
prepaid, by writing to Director, 
American College of Surgeons, 40 
East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 





PAID $608.09 


Missouri State Tchrs. Assn, 
Group Accident & Sickness Ins. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Dear Sirs: 

This is to acknowledge the gen- 
erous check which I received fol- 
lowing my recent illness. 

Our Group Insurance is always 
prompt in making payment. It is 
such a relief to know when illness 
does strike that you will not have 
to come from the hospital with a 
hospital bill hanging over you. 

Freedom from financial worry 
does much to speed recovery. I am 
happy to be a small cog in such a 
huge wheel. 

Thanks again for your prompt- 
ness, 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Ada Reynolds 
Clinton, Missouri 




















Missouri Representative 


William H. 


310 W. POLK STREET 
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THE SHELDON READERS 


A NEW BASIC READING SERIES 


( yrades 1-8 


The Entire Series—books, activity books, and teachers’ editions based upon extensive re- | 
search and the authors’ long experience in the field of reading. | 


New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today. 
High interest level for boys as well as for girls. 


Teachers’ edition at each level gives clear concise instructions for the use of the reader and 
the accompanying activity book. 


Diagnostic Tests—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher to get a complete 
picture of each child's reading status. 


Invitation—Please visit our exhibit at the November meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in St. Louis to see new and recent books. 


Ousley, 907 Broadhead Street, Columbia, Missouri 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 








CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 
around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 
derful trips to be awarded through the John 
Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 
Program. This program is presented by the 
Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 
world-wide travel programs for persons in 
the field of education. 

John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 
as the only commercial TV series used by more 
than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 
recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in the world around them. 

If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 
station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 
All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 
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TEACHERS’ LUNCHEON 
DEADLINE NOVEMBER 1 


Those desiring to attend the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
Luncheon to be held in the Ivory 
Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Thursday, November 5, should 
get their ticket reservations in by 
November 1. 

The speaker will be Dr. George Z. 
F. Bereday, Professor of Compara- 
tive Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

The price of the luncheon is $3.75 
and reservations with check or mon- 


ey order for tickets should go to John 


W. Simpson, 6535 Devonshire, St. 
Louis 9, Missouri. Tickets not paid 
for in advance will not be held. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
TO PATRONS IN BULLETIN 

The yearly financial report of 


Hazelwood School District was made 
available to patrons through the 
“Hazelwood School District News.” 
The August issue carried a complete 
resume of receipts and disbursements 
with pictorial graphs showing where 
the district’s money came from, and 
where the money was spent. 





Positive Steps to 


all the way, that boosts children’s 
problem-solving ability and com- 
putational accuracy. 





ee CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 


C. J. Perkins 
D. M. Scott 
N. A. Engle 


Representctives: 


Understanding Mathematics 


SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


Now there is an elementary arithmetic program 
that makes it easy for you to help your pupils 
acquire a strong, sure foundation for the new 
mathematics at high school and college levels. 


Now you can teach arithmetic that makes sense 













An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Missouri's physical and economic 
geography. 
seven, eight, or nine. 


Retail, $3.00; Wholesale or Net, $2.25 
HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


GRADES 3-6 


by 

Hartung, 
Van Engen, 
Knowles 













FREE! 
Send for 48- 
page booklet 
of sample les- 
sons. Ask for 
#490. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, NJ. —J 


T. M. Travelstead 
Miss Lillia Sisney, Consultant 
D. D. Crawford 


Missouri Geography 








Graded for use in grades 


Oklahoma City 
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TAX COLLECTION 

(1) In township organization coun- 
ties, the township collector for each 
township in which a reorganized dis- 
trict lies shall collect all taxes for the 
reorganized school district, (2) There 
is no provision in the law authorizing 
or permitting a city treasurer or ocher 
city official within a reorganized 
school district to collect taxes for the 
district. 


TAXATION, AIRLINES 

Senate Bill No, 179, adopted by the 
70th General Assembly, relating to 
assessment and taxation of the flight 
equipment of airline companies, does 
not govern the manner, method, and 
procedure for the assessment of such 
flight equipment of said companies 
for the year 1959. 


RETIREMENT 


Teachers employed by the State 
Board of Training Schools are mem- 
bers of the Public School Retirement 
System and teachers employed by the 
Division of Inmate Education of the 
Department of Corrections are to be- 
come members of Public School Re- 
tirement System when House Bill No. 
258, 70th General Assembly, becomes 


DEATHS 


AAAAAA 


CAROLINE GAYLER, teacher in 
St. Louis public schools for 50 years, 
died July 30, in an Overland nursing 
home. 








LEONARD RUSHING, 54, princi- 
pal of the Cooter High School, died 
August 6 of a heart attack. 

DR. GEORGE W. SCHAEFFER, 
41, director of the department of 
chemistry, St. Louis University, died 
August 16. 


JOHN E. HOLMAN, 60, died Au- 


gust 14. At one time he served as 
Superintendent at Fayette, Macon 
and Brentwood. He was currently 


teaching at Riverview Gardens. 


DR. JOSEPH D. ELLIFF, 95, a 
member of the University of Missouri 
faculty for 53 years starting in 1904, 
died August 28 at his home in Co- 
lumbia. He received a Missouri State 
Teachers Association distinguished 
service award in 1937. 


WESLEY HOY, 62, associate pro- 
fessor of agriculture at Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, 
for the past 12 years, died suddenly 
August 24. 
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: Reading Material 
Y Genera Of The Past 


(Continued from page 20) 


Get MFA Mutual's 
BROADER COVERAGE 





n coun- above, there were some books in 
By school libraries which were great 
e is- : . a é 
favorites. In the first two decades For Your School Busses 
for the 
. There of the twentieth century especially, 
orizing g people enjoye » Carpen- . 
rothe | YoUNs People enjoyed the Carp. . . . at No Increase in Rates! 
anized ter's Geographical Readers by Frank 
for the Carpenter. hey found them a Very The old restriction which limited medical payments from school bus 
interesting source of information accidents to $5,000 per accident was done away with last year 
about far-away places in the years be- Now MFA Mutval's limit per accident is the limit per person multi 
; fore travelogues and television made plied by the number of persons in the bus at the time of on accident 
by the , +1: Get this additional protection for your busses at no increase in 
ng to these places familiar. ; 
‘fli premium. More than half of the school busses in the state are in 
_— sured with MFA Mutual... how about yours? 
, does + ys 
Periodicals 
i, and ; 
F such Periodicals had their place, too, in See Your MFA INSURANCE AGENT 
vanies [ , ee i 
| furnishing reading for young people ey ee ee 
of some years ago. Nearly all farm 
ol ale ~ om : School Bus—Auto—Fire—Hospital—tiability—Life Insurance 


weekly or monthly magazines or 


State newspapers had a “continued” story 
manner which was read with interest and MFA INSURANCE 








‘ment ° . , . . 
y the waited for impatiently for the next Com anies 

f the installment. The humorous writings p 

po of Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby, the Columbia, Missouri 
1 No. ' pen name of David R. Locke, were 

omes much admired and often quoted. 








One of the periodicals which was 
widely read was The Youth's Com- 
panion which was published for more Help young readers 
understand life around the world 


LIFE NEAR AND FAR 


By Hoffman, Bowden, and Kennamer 


than one hundred years and which 





was discontinued about thirty years 


ago. Although entitled the Youth’s Where man lives... how he lives... 


how he adapts to surroundings... 








































Companion, it was known as “The at Simple geographic concepts help 3rd 
aes ai a a em ae becomes an exciting study for graders understand their community and 
r om pi en Se ae amily, é grades 3-6 in this new establish correct concepts about the earth 
pars, it was just that in the days when Steck Geography Worktext Series, and their relation to it. Easy reading. 96 
sin ° , . . ° ; : st @ ° 

. reading material, for rural people illustrated in two colors. <a — Book & TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
; particularly, was limited. More than 
nci- : 
died one youngster hurried home from LIFE IN DIFFERENT LANDS LIFE IN THE AMERICAS LIFE IN 
school on the day the “Y.C.” was By Hoffman, Bowden, By Hoffman, Bowden, 
. : Kennamer, Gr.4 and Kennamer, Gr. 5 
> *xpecte rder to read the con- and “scape ; . . Brats 
ER, : —— cted in o - ' , How contrasting environ- This Worktext expands all 
of tinued story first. One family al- ments develop contrasting the geography concepts re- 
lied 1 the “V.C.” © ways of life is presented vealed earlier in the series 
Ways saved the GC.” for Saturday in simple language, easily and employs a fresh, new 
: : ‘ spts. Differ- -atme ).S., Canada 
night reading after the baths were understood concepts Differ treatment of the L : ida, 
Au- } , : ences of living in lowlands, Alaska, and Latin America. 
as over. There was much scampering desert, and mountains ex- 144 pp. Tests. Book & TE*, 
con t : ; é plained. 112 pp. Tests. Book each: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 
tly around and splashing of water in the & TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
hurry to get through for the read- Net, 51¢. — *Teacher's Edition available. 
' ° . —— 
a i ing session. = 
uri t - Siaeaeaaeas Uhh The new and up-to-date treatment 
04, When Abraham Lincoln said that A hal of lands overseas makes ~ Work 
‘0. ’ LIFE IN LANDS OVERSEAS ‘ext 2 must for 6th graders. The 
. the things he wanted to know were entire Eastern Hemisphere is thor- 
ite ; a By Hoffman, Bowden, oughly covered, using many maps, 
ed I in books. and his best friend was the | and Kennamer charts, etc. 
' . ; 164 pp. Tests. Grading Chart. 
man who would get him a book he | Book: List, 68¢; Net, 5i¢. 
1o- had not read, he probably voiced the 
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Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


pot ee ee ee ene nn eee eee ra 
' 
' 

Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 
Cyl. Body Type 
Are any male drivers under 


age 21? Over 65? 
What per cent do male drivers 


under 21 use auto? 
Name 
School 
Home Address 


City State 


If you live in St. Louis Co. or 
Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail 
this Coupon NOW! for a 
| Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 


+4 
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PREPARING 
for TEACHING 


By C. F. Bevans, 
Northeast High School, 
Kansas City 


DESIRE for knowledge, hu- 

maneness, personality, a love 
for children and leadership are con- 
sidered prerequisites for teaching by 
members of the Kansas City North- 
east High School Future Teachers of 
America organization. At a recent 
meeting, the group, with their spon- 
sor, C. F. Bevans, stated they felt the 
traits presented below are most nec- 


essary to successful teaching. 


Desire for Knowledge: To want to 
learn is a natural thing. A strong 
desire in learning is conducive to 
high achievement. Seeking know]- 
edge of many things keeps one well 
informed. However, this is an age of 
specialization. The more knowledge 
one gains in a special field tends to 
make him an expert. The desire for 
knowledge is a_prerequisite for be- 
coming a teacher, The ability to im- 
part knowledge is a true gauge of 


teacher caliber. 


Personality: In any field of en- 
deavor personality is the strong fac- 
tor. So much has been said about 
personality that no matter what kind 
you have it represents you and there- 
fore the blend must be satisfying. So 
it is with teaching. Of all traits in 
a personality that quality of having 
a sense of humor is-the most desir- 
able. The ability to give and take 
makes for better handling of peo- 
ple, especially children. The teach- 
ing personality must be creative, dig- 
nified, with the ability to project it- 
self and ideas to those who would 
learn. In teaching more than in 
other fields the personality is very 


important. 


The Human Trait: It is not diffi- 
cult to see the human qualities in a 


( 


person. ‘To be considerate of others 
is human. To possess the trait of be- 
ing kind is human in the greatest 
sense. Wanting to help others could 
living. All of 
the 


be an ideal goal for 


these are a must in teaching 
area. 

To forget one’s self for the service 
of others brings about a perfection 
in the teaching field. This frame of 
mind is evident in every great teach- 
er or humanitarian. In teaching, be- 
ing human must be a part of the 
personality. The Golden Rule could 
be applicable. The ability to project 
human kindness when serving others 
is needed for high attainment and 
lasting results. Only those serving 
with the true purpose of helping and 
tenderness for human wants can 
shape the destiny toward good which 


is in the lives of little children. 


Like Children: To teach children 
one must like them. It has often been 
said, “The child knows who likes 


him.” One must be patient. To look 
not 
To 


watch children grow and be molded 


over errors and mistakes and 


magnify them is a good trait. 


into the right way by one’s hand is 
the greatest service a person can per- 


form in this world. 


Ability to Lead: One must be 
strong in his convictions of what is 
right and then see that it is carried 
over in the education of the child. 
To be able to encourage another is 
an ability in itself so long as it is in 
the right way. The best teaching is by 
example. If one does the right thing 
in front of the child soon he will be 
doing the same thing for what they 
observe is readily repeated at an- 
other time. 
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PROTECT Your 


Retirement Benefits 





F you as a member of the Public 
School Retirement System of Mis- 
souri can’t positively answer yes to 
each of the following nine questions 
your retirement benefits may be in 


jeopardy. 


1. Do you know your membership 
number? When you became a mem- 
ber, you were informed of your mem- 
bership number. If you refer to that 
number when writing the retirement 
office, your records can be readily 
located and your inquiry answered 
immediately. If you have misplaced 
your number, it can be obtained 
from your superintendent who has a 
record of the numbers assigned to all 


teachers in the district. 


notified the retirement office of your 


2. If you have moved, have you 
new address? You can be assured of 
receiving periodic mailings if your 
current address is on file. Your ad- 
dress cannot be changed on the rec- 
ords unless authorized by you. 

3. If your name has changed, 
have you informed the retirement of- 
fice? Your records can be changed 
only if you file a completed “Af- 
fidavit—Change of Name” with the 


retirement office. 


4. Is your designation of bene- 
fictaries up-to-date? You can assure 
your dependents of the maximum 
possible protection if your designa- 


tion of beneficiaries is kept current. 


5. If you taught in Missouri prior 
to July 1, 1946, have you ‘claimed 
credit for the service? A form on 
which you have recorded teaching 
services before July 1, 1946 should 
be filed if 


claim prior service credit. 


you have neglected to 
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6. If you have taugcht out-of-state 
served in the armed forces, 

claimed credit for that 
You have the opportunity 


or have 
have you 
service? 

to claim such credit within five years 
from the date of your return to 
teaching in a district in the retire- 


ment system. 


7. If you have previously with- 
drawn contributions, have you ap- 
plied for reinstatement? If you have 
returned to teaching following with- 
drawal of contributions, you may 
make application to reinstate you 
previous service within five years of 


the date of vour return to teachine 


8. Are you aware that you can 
make additional deposits to the re- 
tirement system? You may deposit 
additional sums not to exceed 10% 
of the annual salary rate on which 
you contribute to provide an addi- 
tion to your allowance at retirement 
However. if you have only a few 
vears to serve before retirement, 
these deposits would not be espec ially 
advantageous, since the total of the 
credited on 


deposits and_ interest 


them would be a relatively small 


amount. 


9. Have you filed a copy of you 
birth certificate with the retirement 
office? A copy ol the certificate 
should be a part of your permanent 
record in the retirement office. No 
benefit can be paid to you prior to 


the furnishing of prool of date of 


birth. 
If your answer to any of these 
questions is “No”, you may writ 


the retirement office at P. O. Box 
268, Jefferson City, for the proper 
forms to file so that your records 


may be made complete in every way. 
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A NEW PLAN for 
Achievement with 
the NEW LOOK 
for success 





THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


NEW EDITION 
Primary through Grade 8 


By 
Thomas Clark Pollock and others 


Brings you these teaching 
advantages: 

New design. New color. New 
illustrations 

New controlled practice program 
New expanded review program 
New extended testing program in 
both texts and manuals 

New TEACHERS ANNO- 
TATED EDITIONS, combining 
manual and text. Marginal notes 
in color supply extra projects and 
background information 


PLUS 
the Macmillan alternate 
chapter organization 
More than ever in line with the 
best curriculum thinking, this 
total language arts program gives 
you MAXIMUM teaching flexi- 
bility by devoting a separate 
chapter to each of the major 
language skills and applications. 
New controlled practice is in- 
cluded in every lesson to speed 
mastery of language funda- 
mentals. 
Your Macmillan representatives 
in Missouri are 
EVERETT DEARDORFF 
AND JOHN B. HAYDEN 


The Macmillan Compan YY 


434 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 











SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO 


HICKS-ASHBY CO. 


3006 Holmes St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Most Schools Do 


Educational-Instructional 
and 
Visual Aids 


Prompt Service - Fair Prices 
Catalog Available 
Write For Your Copy 


” 


“Complete School Service 
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How Old Is The Earth? First Edi- 
tion, by Patrick M. Hurley, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1959 
152 pages. Price 95 cents. 

Magnets: The Education of a Phy- 
sicist, First Edition, by Francis Bit- 
ter, Doubleday & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1959. 145 pages. Price 95 cents. 


Soap Bubbles and the Forces Which 
Mould Them, First Edition, by C. V. 
Boys, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 156 pages. Price 95 
cents. 


Echoes of Bats and Men, First Edi- 
tion, by Donald R. Griffin, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 
145 pages. Price 95 cents. 

The Neutron Story, First Edition, 
by Donald J. Hughes, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 150 
pages. Price 95 cents. 


Textbook of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, Fifth Edition, by Catherine 
Parker Anthony, The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, 1959. 536 pages. 
Price $5.35. 

Educational Psychology, Fourth 
Edition, by Charles E. Skinner, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1959. 
739 pages. Price $7.95. 

(Continued on page 50) 


‘POPCORN!!! 


The cas (ecthful 
‘\. snack yee | can buy! J 


\ 


% Any school group makes 8c profit per 
dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 
one enjoy freshly popped popcorn. . 
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a WHIZ BANG 

Popcorn 


\. machine 


.\ XY 
\ 
Price $265.00. Other models from only 
$199.00. Write for full details. No cash\ 
outlay, pay with profits as they are ® 
earned. r 
/ , 


/ Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot ChocoN 
late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs and other 
refreshment items. ® 
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School Supply Division 
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/ GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
310 E. THIRD, te an 2, OHIO 
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for 
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Meet: 
Dr. John E. Phay 


Master of Education 
Master of Arts 


Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Attend: 





CONSULTATIONS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


TEACHERS 


AT THE MSTA CONVENTION 


Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree of: 


Advanced Master of Arts in Education 


Alumni Luncheon—12:15 Friday 
Reservations at Mississippi Booth No, 54 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Secure your 
MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
in 





TWO and ONE-HALF Summer Sessions 
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Teacher Training 


(Continued from page 29) 


the individual’s social living, 
health 


knowledge and attitudes. 


behavior, _ scientific 


9. To use newly adopted text- 
books, library and audio-visual 
materials effectively. 

10. To use and interpret new and 
varied means of evaluation. 

11. To increase ability to work ef- 
fectively with and report to 
parents in regard to their child’s 
growth and development. 

12. To understand the next level of 
the school system in order to 
provide for continuity in the ed- 


ucation of children. 


Start Study Groups 

Initiated by teachers, the study 
groups at Normandy are developed 
around pertinent school problems. 
The program, as it is now organized 
and operated, generates much in- 
terest on the part of the teacher. 

For the third 
Normandy teachers have pioneered in 


straight semeste: 
a series of aviation education work- 
shops which are a part of the school’s 
In-Service Training Program. Last 
fall an advanced course, requested by 
the teachers, was organized through 
the cooperation of Lt. Col. William 
A. DeLano and the USAF, ROTC 
staff at Washington University. It 
was developed around the following 
weather, Cc) 


areas: a) climate, b 


navigation, d) global concepts (study 
of maps, charts and globe), e) rocket 
and missile program, f) others that 
the group selected. 

In the two workshops offered dur- 
ing the 1957-58 school year, teachers 
met one night each week to hear out- 
standing speakers from the Civil Ain 
Patrol, commrercial air lines, private 
air lines, colleges, United States Air 
Force, local airport personnel, air 


national guard and others. 


Flight Experience 

Flights to Strategic Air Command 
Institute, Offut AFB, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and Chanute AFB furnished 
teachers with information and ex- 
periences that could be used as back- 
ground material to motivate class dis- 
cussions in their various schools, At 
Chanute teachers saw the latest in 
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parachute and survival equipment 
for crews operating at extreme al- 
titudes and speed. 

Arrangements were made for light 
plane orientation at Lambert Field 
with full opportunity for basic in- 
structions and an hour’s flight. The 
flight experience included take-offs, 
landings and approximately 20 min- 
utes at the controls. 

Civil Air Patrol booklets, Units I- 
VI, were used as a basic text for the 
workshop and tests were given over 
movies, 


the materials. Up-to-date 


demonstrations and _ illustrated lec- 
tures added to the course content 
along with the assembling of CAP 
model plane kits. 

Capt. Gloria Fay of the CAP, who 
Bel-Nor 


school in Normandy, served as the 


teaches 5th grade at the 


leader of the classes. 

The Aviation Education Workshop 

helped: 

1. To provide the teacher with an 
adequate background in avia- 
tion so that he/she might bring 
it into the classroom 

2. To provide a source of aviation 

materials for use at all grade 

levels. 

3. To provide means of enriching 

the present curriculum, 

4. To inform the teacher of the 
resource materials and persons 
available for assistance. 

In addition to the Advanced Avia- 
tion Education course which was of- 
fered during the first semester of the 
1958-59 year, an elementary science 
class included plans to use materials 
which will be functional and _ inte- 
grated with other subject areas. 

The certificated personnel of the 
Normandy School District, prior to 
September, 1958 participated in the 
in-service program to the following 
degree: 

145 had received no credit 

76 had from 1-5 credits 

61 frorm 6-10 credits 

8 from 11-15 credits 

8 had 16 or more credits 

The Board of Education has had 
requests from time to time for teach- 
ers outside the district to participate 
in some of the courses. This permis- 
sion has been granted on numerous 


occasions. 


foe be . ’ male? 





PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cuniulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 


99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
814x111”. Form 101 for grades 7 


thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder 

Forms 207 and 2078S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 2078S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder 


Samples upon request 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 
and Equipment Association 











AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 





A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 






aa ie 
SEE OUR TWO = 
NEW TITLES & 
GRANT MARSH, = 
STEAMBOAT 


CAPTAIN AND 
SABRE JET ACE 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 24 











BIG RUGGED 


BEAUTY 
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HAMPDEN’'S No. 109 


Tubular Steel folding Chair 


Built bigger, stronger . . . to last 
years longer. All tubular steel. Fully 
conforming 16 x 16 seat and extra 
wide back. Baked-on chip-resistant 
enamel. Folds em stores com- 
pactly. An outstanding value. 


Write for cataleg 


EDWARDS PRESS 


Osceola, Missouri. 





Distributor of HAMPDEN CHAIRS 





SAVE SAFELY 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 4°/, 


PLUS FREE INSURANCE 


At no additional cost your sav- 
ings are matched with insurance 


INVEST ANY AMOUNT UP 
TO $2000. IT WILL EARN 
YOU A DIVIDEND OF 4% 
AND UPON YOUR DEATH 
YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL 
RECEIVE THE AMOUNT 
INVESTED PLUS AN IN- 
SURANCE CHECK FOR AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT. 


The above benefits are available 
to teachers of the Southeast 
Missouri State College District. 
Start your investment this 


month. Send your check—small 
or large to: 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
Dept. SC 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








* yours 
for the 





For that extra spark for class or 
extra-curricular work, watch for the 
ideas offered by School and Com- 
munity’s advertisers. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the 
new material that you may secure by 
using the convenient coupon below. 


40. Reproduction of Declaration of 
Independence has the mellowed, 
time-worn appearance of the original 
parchment but the text and signa- 
tures have been carefully restored to 
be as legible as they were in 1776. In 
authentic actual size, made from 
same original plates as used to pro- 
duce those on display in Independ- 
ence Hall and the Library of Con- 
gress. $1.00 per copy. (The Coca-Cola 
Company) 


41. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools was prepared for teachers, 
principals and counselors to provide 
an over-all view of the problems of 
military guidance. It suggests ways 
of incorporating military guidance 
services and practices into the guid- 
ance and educational programs of 
the school. Reading time 50 minutes. 
(Dept. of the Army) 


42. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
was especially prepared for high 
school seniors. It outlines the wide 
variety of technical training pro- 
grams provided by the U. S. Army. 
Emphasis is given to the Graduate 
Specialist Program Army schooling 
and shows how service training may 
be used to advantage in civilian life. 
Available in quantities sufficient for 
the men in the senior class. (Dept. 
of the Army) 


ASK] 


43. Information regarding the Pho- 


novisual Method of (phonics) in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary 
and remedial levels. (Phonovisual 
Products, Inc.) 


44. Graded Catalog of Books fo 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 
and Classified Catalog of Books for 
High School Libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) 


46. Teachers Guides and a Teach- 
ers Manual for John Gunther’s High 
Road enable teachers to stimulate 
their students’ interest in other peo- 
ple and other lands through this 
unique television program. John Gun- 
ther’s High Road is a weekly after- 
school documentary television series 
which explores the four corners of 
the world with Mr. Gunther as guide. 
Teachers Guides are available (one 
to a teacher) if the program is tele- 
cast in your area. See ad in this is- 
sue for information regarding the 
John Gunther’s High Road Teacher 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Edu- 
cation Department) 


3. Samples of cut-out letters for 
use on bulletin boards, signs, posters 
and other uses. (Mutual Aids) 


5. Brochure of sample gift tie rib- 
bon and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group ac- 
tivities. (O & W Gift Tie) 

8. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 


| SEND FORTH SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon / 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


40. (1.00) 41. 42. 43. 
a. 18. 25. 37. 28. 
Name 
Subject 


Available only in the United States of America. 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


Grade 


State Missouri 


Girls 
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‘ell as many types of achievement, 

‘aluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 72 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 

1. Details and information on how 
students can raise money quickly for 
band uniforms, instruments, athletic 
equipment, etc., with sale of candies 
in boxes “personalized” with picture 
of your school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc.) 

18. Dictionary of Geographical 
Words, a wall chart defining, and il- 
lustrating in full color, terms chil- 
dren need to know to read maps in- 
telligently. (Follett Publishing Co.) 

25. U. S. Trails Map is a colorful 
17” x 22” map of historic United 
States Trails depicting events and 
historic places since 1595 as related 
in the American Adventure Series. 
Includes complete information on the 
graded corrective reading program. 
(Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

27. Brochure which outlines the as- 
sistance available to persons who 
have written a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about hav- 
ing it published. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers ) 

28. Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary. An 8- 
page illustrated brochure showing 
the salient features of modern dic- 


tionary. Includes a composite page 
illustrating the 34 components every 
dictionary should’ contain. (The 
World Publishing Company) 

29. Handicraft Materials a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be dec- 
orated. One copy only and only to 
teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Com- 
pany) 

34. Popcorn in the School 15-page 
brochure showing the food value of 
popcorn and how to get started in 
the popcorn business in the school. 
Also to be included is a 120-page cat- 
alog of concession equipment and 
supplies. (Gold Medal Products Co.) 

35. Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber 
Notes about a 27 minute color film, 
which tells the story of modern cot- 
ton and explains how the film may 
be secured without cost. (National 
Cotton Council) 

62. Catalog listing all forty titles 
in The Rainbow Classics. (World 
Publishing Company) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach—-a folder 
describing a 17-day program of trav- 
eling overland between Helsinski, 
Moscow and Warsaw. Show complete 
itinerary, offering a choice of 36 dif- 
ferent departure dates. (Maupintour) 





Esperanto 


(Continued from page 34) 


as in German. Spoken Esperanto 


impresses the ear much like Italian. 
Discovering Aptitude 

A year of Esperanto in the eighth 
or ninth grade would serve better 
than any possible aptitude test to 
special 


discover the pupils with 


capability in language. These could 
be encouraged to continue with 
Latin or modern foreign languages, 
and would be more likely to respond, 
having found in their study of 
Esperanto that language can be fun 
as well as a challenge. With such 
pupils making up the classes, a more 
~ effective 


rigorous and program 


would be feasible in Latin and 
foreign language. 

Those pupils not continuing in 
language would nevertheless have 
eained some of the benefits which 
only the study of a second language 
can give, an experience of which 
most pupils now are completely de- 
prived. 

Where would teachers of Esper- 
anto be found? Teachers now certi- 
fied for Latin and English, or for 
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English and foreign language would 
find Esperanto as easy as falling off 
the proverbial log. A summer of 
selfstudy or an inexpensive corre- 


spondence course would suffice. 


An examination for teachers could 
be prepared, following the outline 
of examinations already in use fo 
French or German. Since the cer- 
tain Esperanto course would be its 
help toward a better mastery of 
English, the 
count as a credit in English, The 


credit earned should 


course should include’ general 


language features, and might be 


called” _ “Esperanto General Lan- 
guage. 
Summary. The _ interlanguage, 


Esperanto, is capable of performing 
in the mass school of today the 
functions which Latin performed 
in the select school of yesterday. 
At the same time it provides many 
of the cultural and practical bene- 
fits of a modern foreign language 
Its inclusion in the curriculum 
would fill a void that now exists 
in the education of most of the 
pupils, and would contribute to a 
more effective program in Latin and 


foreign language 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 






Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth a 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. * ail 


Maupintour 











COTTON 


... Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber 











Perfect 
for classes 


Through sound and 

color photography, this F 
16mm film tells how science ey 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version ol 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 vears. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 
and high school level ey 
Leneth, 28 minutes ' 
Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
For free loan 


Write: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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New staff members of the Ferguson-Florissant District 
number 88 this year. Eighteen of these came from eleven 
states stretching from Delaware to California. Fourteen 


{ 
' 





WANTED: 
Retired Teachers 
for Science—Biology—Chem- 
istry. One English and one 
Social Science, High School or 


Junior College level. The 
school year of 1959-60. 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 








FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
It's Up to Congress 
Crowded Out 
Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 
Not By Chance 
Section Sixteen 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R's 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 
No Teacher Alone 
The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 
Specify date to be used. Only cost is 


for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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SEE US 
For all your needs in Magazines, 
Books and Teaching Aids. 
ROBERT S. SMALL 
Book & Magazine Agency 


Box 138, South Greenfield, Mo. 











New Books 
(Continued from page 46) 


Sex Education For The Growing 
Family, by Lester D. Crow, Ph.D. and 
Alice Crow, Ph.D., The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1959. 189 
pages. Price $4.00. 

Administrative Theory, by Daniel 
E. Griffiths, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 113 pages. Price 
$1.25. 

Understanding Mentally Retarded 
Children, by Harriet E. Blodgett and 
Grace J. Warfield, Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., New York, 1959. 152 
pages. Price $1.35. 
Creativity in the Elementary 


School, by Miriam E. Wilt, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1959. 
69 pages. Price 95 cents. 

Counseling in the Physical Educa- 
tion Program, by Rosalind Cassidy, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1959. 151 pages. Price $1.35. 

Physics—An Exact Science, by 
Harvey E. White, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New Jersey, 1959. 597 pages. 
Price $5.96. 

Improving Your Spelling Program, 
by Walter T. Petty, Howard Chandler, 
Publisher, San Francisco, 1959. 74 
pages. Price $1.40. 

A Guide To Teaching Materials In 
Elementary Health Education, by Dr. 
Howard E. Westcott, Howard Chand- 
ler, Publisher, San Francisco, 1959. 
32 pages. Price $1.00. 

Constructive Classroom Control, by 
Irwin O. Addicott, Howard Chandler, 


Publisher, San Francisco, 1958. 46 
pages. Price $1.25. 

The Call of the Wild, by Jack 
London, Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, 1959. 189 pages. Price 
$2.20. 


left occupations other than teaching and 22 came from 
other districts in Missouri. The remaining 34 were attend- 
ing colleges or universities. 





ae CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 
Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Books for Young People’’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’’—both with subject indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE. 


IOWA 





(Continued from page 17) 


sources and student experiences were 
used whenever possible. 

Our class at Hardin, an agricul- 
tural community with a high school 
100 


students, consisted of 10 senior girls. 


enrollment of approximately 
With no industrial manufacturing in 
their home community and with few 
back- 
six of the girls had _pre- 
taken 


these students began the class with a 


business courses to serve as 
ground 
viously only typewriting 
relatively poor understanding of ou 
business system, its principles and 
problems, and of the principles of 
intelligent consumption of goods and 
services produced by business. 

The degree to which the objectives 
of any course are achieved is difficult 
to determine because of the lack of 
valid measuring instruments or yard- 
sticks needed for this purpose. All 
will concede, I think, that the task of 
measuring 


concepts is formidable. 


AND C 


OMMUNITY 
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Nevertheless, some general observa- 
tions can be made. 
Student Interest 

The objectives listed were more 
nearly achieved than in the average 
Stu- 


dent interest was good, assimilation 


high school course, I believe. 


of course material exceeded that of 
the average class, and perhaps most 
important, the students could readily 
identify themselves and their needs 
with the course objective. Specifical- 
ly, five students demonstrated ex- 
traordinary—beyond my previous ex- 
interest in the course and 
the 


perience 
an excellent understanding of 
materials presented and business and 
economic problems discussed; three 
students showed above average in- 
terest and adequate insights, and 
only two demonstrated below aver- 
age interest or understanding. 
Although the Hardin experiment 
was relatively successful, two possible 
improvements are apparent. First, if 
a textbook which parallels the course 
outline were written and adopted, 
the job of the teacher would be 
This 


would be helpful to the students al- 


easier. textbook probably 
so; even excellent students seem to 
have become so conditioned that they 
feel insecure in a non-textbook class. 
And 


making students aware of course con- 


secondly, proper guidance, 
tent prior to enrollment, would be 
most desirable. 

However, the need for improve- 
ments should not preclude integra- 
tion of this course in the high school 
curriculum; few courses are Utopian 
whether they be new or old. Surely 
the extra effort of the business teach- 
er in offering a non-textbook course 
such as this would be justified by the 
necessity for the understanding of 
business principles and problems by 


all members of our democracy. 


Landmarks 


(Continued from page 16) 
within. In true learning the soul of 
the child reaches out and takes learn- 
ing unto itself and assimilates it as 
individual needs require. 

The good teacher will consistently 
the the 


child, and see that only the best goes 


insist on best from within 
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into the child’s life. The good mother 
carefully guards and cultivates het 
child’s appetite, but she doesn’t hold 
his nose and stuff an exact amount 
of certain foods into him against a 
regurgitating stomach. 

The child is the recipient of all the 
good favors provided by needed edu- 
cational nourishment. The great work 
of God's creation is developing with- 
in each individual child. His yearn- 
ings will naturally reach out for help. 
The understanding teacher will guide 
this inward nature of each individual 
child. To a real teacher a child isn't 
“just another kid.” 

View Entire Problem 


We shouldn’t blame the teache: 
until we have viewed the entire pic- 
ture. Probably the administration or 
the parents are more to blame than 
the teacher. Attitudes, aptitudes, and 
sincere respect for all that is good 
and right are principally engendered 
in the proper type of home. Then, 
in school the administration should 
set a stage of tranquil perfectiveness 
for the teacher. There are ways and 
means to help teachers carry out 
their work, but this is a big order. 

Let us hope and pray that our 
good American public will thought- 
fully that 
changes are progressively necessary 
at this but 
founded upon the basic principles of 


concede revolutionary 


time must be firmly 
our American way of living which 
were duly established by landmarks 
of our fathers. 

Attitudes and aptitudes along with 
knowledge and skills must be deeply 
inculcated into the lives of our chil- 
dren if we are to survive as champion 
protectors of human rights. 

We'll never develop efficient sci- 
entists in mass production by com- 
munistic educational methods any 
more than we have succeeded in de- 
veloping efficient youth citizenship 
in all in the past few years by “back 
door” methods of attack. 

Russian techniques of education 
are not adaptable to our democratic 
ideals. They are stalemated by lack 
of sympathy and consideration for 
human values in life. The ultimate 
culmination of communisiic educa- 


tion is without question national 


suicide. 





Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo 
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Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tel] how 
to-publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 10 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $., N.Y. 16 





THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 
PHONICS 
A modern, streamlined approach to kinder- 
garten, primary and remedial instruction 

For complete details, write 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. M, P.O. Box 5625, Wash. 16, D.C 








‘GRAFTS 'DEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instruc 
tions, ideas, prices and pictures of 25¢ 
hundreds of classroom projects 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, N.Y 


= CUT-OUT LETTERS = 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$i por eeu. 2 cCapliais, isU ieliers & oUul- 
bers per set; 1%” manuscript, 240 letters 
per set. Red, blach white, green, yellow & 
blue Only one color & size pe set Re 
usable pach Order by mail or 
COD 
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MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








Interleaved Teacher's Editions now 
available for first four books in 
TOGETHER-WE-SING _song-text 
series. 


HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo. 
Follett Publishing Company 
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The Grass is Greener In Spots 


M** states held Legislative Sessions this year. 
Success was spotty, but some notable advances 
were made. 

One of our near neighbors, Indiana, made several 
notable advances including an increase of 24 million 
dollars in state funds over the appropriation for last 
biennium. It has been estimated by Indiana officials 
that this is sufficient to guarantee a statewide average 
salary for teachers of $4,500. This is $300 below the 
state minimum average provided by law. 

It was not necessary for the Indiana Legislature to 
pass any new taxes or increase existing ones in ordet 
to provide more money for public schools. This body 
at its 1957 session had seen the need for additional funds 
and had passed the necessary legislation (not in the form 
of referendums 

An adjoining state, Illinois, increased its state support 
for public schools by $52,000,000 per year. Illinois 
needed to raise additional revenue to do this and ac- 
complished it by increasing the state sales tax from 21% 
per cent to 3 per cent and the use tax from 24 per 
cent to 3 per cent with the proceeds in both instances to 
go to public schools. 

It is worthy of note in passing that the Illinois Legisla- 
tors were also willing to vote this tax without referring 
it to a vote of the people. 

Each Illinois assemblyman is paid $6,000 per year to 
Missouri pays $1,500. 

Important gains were made in the School Foundation 
Formula in Ohio. It was increased by $49,000,000 for 
the biennium. Of this $27 million will be taken up by 
the increase in enrollment, and the remaining $22 mil- 


serve in the Legislature. 


lion will be available for bettering the quality of the 
school program. Ohio appropriated $413 million for 
schools for the 1959-61 biennium. 

to finance 


Additional were Ohio’s 


spending for schools, and other purposes. The tax pro- 


taxes necessary 
cram included an increase in the cigarette tax, restora- 
tion of the Ic bracket on sales below 41c, increased 
corporation taxes, a mark-up of the prices on liquor 
The 
total amount of additional taxes levied is estimated to 
be $191 2 


sold in state stores, and other minor tax changes. 


million exclusive of a 2c increase in gas tax 


earmarked for highway purposes. Provided Missouri's 
new use tax raises the amount estimated additional taxes 
voted by the last General Assembly could amount to 
about $12 million. 

In Missouri state and local taxes take 6.7 per cent 
of one’s personal income. Delaware is the only state 
of the 48 (reported) that takes a lower per cent, 4.9. 
It seems reasonable to believe that Missouri citizens are 
willing to pay more taxes for necessary services that 
are not now being adequately financed. 

In the Pacific Northwest the state of Washington 
budgeted $60 million more for education than was pro- 
vided for this purpose two years ago. Washington was 
already providing school support equal to 50.2 per cent 
from the state level. The state of Missouri provides only 
33.2 per cent of our public school funds. Washington 
voted an extra $125,000,000 in additional taxes. Mostly 
this will come from an increase in the sales tax from 
34% to 4%. 

In a special session of Washington’s Legislature it au- 
thorized a $34 million bond issue to provide state match- 
ing funds for school building construction. It is to be 
amortized from a cigarette tax. 

The examples of school progress cited above show 
that these great states value education and are willing 
to make funds available to support their belief. 

Progressive action in these states was brought about 
by informed citizens who in turn let their legislators 
know how they felt toward improved provisions for 
public schools. 

Undoubtedly the first step in the chain of communica- 
tion that eventually leads to legislative action was forged 
by teachers and administrators. Members of the teach- 
ing profession should be the first to recognize the needed 
improvements in the school program that could be 
strengthened by the use of more money. Such needs, 
once recognized, must not be camouflaged but should 
be discussed openly and frankly with all citizens in the 
If more funds are needed to provide higher 
tell the 


people. If more funds are needed to keep career people 


district. 
starting salaries to attract competent teachers 


from moving to better paying systems or occupations 
tell the people. If it takes more money to provide ade- 
quate science equipment—tell the people. 

If Missouri is to get its new improved School Founda- 
tion Formula financed in full at the next session of the 
Legislature all must begin now to interpret school needs 
to each citizen including members and would be mem- 
bers of Missouri's General Assembly. 

Education deserves a priority rating because it is basic 
to our way of life—let us not neglect it. 

Let us gladly recognize in the last ten years in Mis- 
souri we have moved at an unprecedented rate toward 
our goal of adequate school finance. Only three states 
1948-49 to 


in achieving a greater per cent of increase in 


have topped Missouri during this period 
1958-59 
current expenditures for pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. Missouri has had an increase of 93.1 per 
cent. Let’s not stop here! 
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Through Junior Achdovemeth, thousz ~s of teenagers like those above learn 
just what is involved in running a business. Here officers of the Jacoco 
Company, St. Louis, put the finishing touches on Jacoco products —deco- 


ry 7. c 
rative trays made 
vice president 


from huge coconut leaves. (L 
Gene Burnett 
Art Greene, Standard Oil Company; and Jean Good, treasurer. 











Jan Beiersdorf, 
adviser 


to R.) 


president; Pat Reynolds, secretary; 


Young ‘businessmen’ learn an old lesson 


You might not think 
a Junior Achieve- 
ment Company, like 
the Jacoco Company, 
and Standard Oil 
have much in com- 
mon. Jacoco makes 
decorative trays— 
Standard, hundreds 
of oil products. 
Jacoco has 14 em- 
ployees—Standard, 
46,000. 

But as Jacoco Company Junior Achievers 
learn, Standard and Jacoco have quite a bit 
in common when it comes to money matters. 
So does every other business. 

A business takes in just so much money 
during the year. Out of this amount it must 
buy raw materials and supplies, pay its em- 
ployees and pay taxes (some direct—some 
indirect). Then, if it is well managed, it will 
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Decorative tray by Jecoco 
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have something left over to provide for future 
growth and to pay owners a return on their 
investment. 

Take Standard Oil and subsidiary com- 
panies, for example. Last year we worked 
from January 1 through December 12 (346 
days, to be exact) just to cover our costs of 
doing business. Of every dollar we took in, 
94.8% went to satisfy our obligations to our 
suppliers, our employees, to local, state and 
federal governments for taxes and to cover 
charges for wear and tear 

This left us 5.2% —the result of only 19 
days’ operations—for profit. About half of 
this was used to strengthen our company by 
expanding facilities to improve the products 
and services you, our customers, receive. We 
are continually at work to make oil more use- 
ful to more people than ever before. 

The balance went to our 152,000 owner- 
shareholders as dividends. This marked the 
65th consecutive year that Standard has paid 


dividends. A total dividend value of $1.687 
per share was paid in 1958 

So you see, no matter what its size a com- 
pany must watch its pennies carefully if it is 
to continue to give its customers better value 
for their money. That is our constant aim at 
Standard 


WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 


One measure of good citizenship is a com 
pany’s frankness with customers, employees, 
stockholders, the public. We at Standard try 
always to keep our neighbors informed —to 
show how we work, where our money goes 
and how we contribute to the progress of the 
communities in which we live and work 


lf you would like a copy of our complete 1958 Annual 
Report, just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


( STAMDARD 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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by american desk 


Instructor's Desk 


Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a prev.sw of tomorrow’s classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture 


in future tense! Dramatically improves present 

= — * ps les 9 by 

working conditions... provides zow for a ae 
changing needs of the future! 


For Competent Assistance, Comp/ete Leiails, Ask Your State AD Representative 


GOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY «9. 
1015 North Broadway 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 








